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TuE Misses Thompson, whose select estab- 
lishment for young ladies occupies a trim 
suburban villa, its garden separated by lance- 
headed railings from the turmoil of the 
world, and its windows screened by green 
jalousies from the glances of eyes masculine, 
—whose system is supported by numerous 
testimonials from parents and the clergy (the 
last named body being of course inspired by 
| a divine afflatus on all educational matters), 
and whose study it is to combine the discipline 
of a school with the comforts, elegances, and 
affections of a home,—the Misses Thompson 
will exclaim to one another, Health and 
Education! What unconnected subjects. 

Taken separately, however, the words are 
familiar to these ladies, They believe de- 
voutly that education has been, and still is, 
the business of their lives; and they know 
that health is a blessing of which they have 
long despaired. Miss Thompson, especially, 
is a sad dyspeptic; and it is well for her 
pupils if heightened rubicundity of nose, or 
increased sallowness of skin, gives timely 
warning of unusual gastric irritation. Dear 
Mr, Pestle often assures her that the heavy 
responsibilities of her anxious and ardu- 
ous position are the sole causes of her 
ailments, causes beyond even his skill to 
remove ; and that she must resign herself to 
a palliative treatment guided by his perfect 
knowledge of her constitution—to an occa- 
sional blue pill, and toa subsequent course of 
stomachic draughts. Dear Mr. Pestle also 
keeps his eye upon the dear girls, supplying 
steel mixtures to Miss Fanny, throwing in 
quinine to Miss Louisa, and suggesting cod- 
liver oil for Miss Jane. Little Annette, the 
East Indian, is well known to be a delicate 
plant ; and for her Mr. Pestle recommends 
mutton chop dinners, anda luncheon at eleven, 
consisting of three-fourths of the yolk of alarge 
egg beaten up with two-thirds of a small 
wine-glassful of sherry, and accompanied by 
three strips of stale bread, toasted upon one 
side. Mr. Pestle does not say that the dear 
girls sleep, work, and play in crowded and 
il-ventilated rooms ; that their exercise is 

in kind and insufficient in amount; or 
that the mental work exacted from them, 
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growth, is often more than a growing brain can 
perform with safety. He knows perfectly 
that on all these subjects his clients will 
follow their own devices ; he knows that any 
uncalled-for and hyper-conscientious inter- 
ference might transfer the school to the visit- 
ing list of some less scrupulous neighbour ; 
and he perhaps reflects, being human, that 
too much health in the world will not con- 
duce to the prosperity of doctors. If his 
best patients choose so to act that they re- 
quire his services, why should he, who is not 
consulted until after the mischief is done, 
stand obstinately in his own light ? 

Mr. Pestle is a shrewd and capable man ; 
and a conviction springing from his earliest 
professional experience has grown and 
strengthened with his grey hairs. He has 
found that patients consider truth to be of all 
pills the least palatable, and the one that re- 
= the thickest gilding. He has there- 
ore formed a habit of obtaining obedience 
from the sick, and from those around them, 
by couching his precepts in a form that shall 
harmonise with their prejudices. A little 
tact, a little management, a ready assent to 
some monstrous proposition, has often saved 
him a world of trouble, and has enabled him 
to escape the silly questions of a captious 
valetudinarian. But, if we can separate his 
medical from his worldly knowledge, and 
render him temporarily forgetful of the 
necessity of pleasing Miss Thompson—if we 
can persuade him to produce for our benefit 
the results of his observations, we shall find 
him possessing a profound conviction that 
that lady’s establishment needs reformation 
in many important particulars. He will say 
that—not to mention sins against knowledge 
committed for the sake of cheapness—Miss 
Thompson and her assistants do not discri- 
minate between teaching and education ; or, 
if they discriminate, elect the former as their 
idol, and py adoration to the calf they have 
set up. Uninformed, not only of the philo- 
sophy, but of the very mechanism of the 
mind, they neither know how to guide its 
growth or to control its operations. The 
ardent religious emotions of the young are 
regulated and directed by questions upon the 
generations of Abraham, or the longevity of 
the patriarchs ; the intellect is set to thrive 


although seldom conducive to real intellectual | upon French and German verbs; and the 
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memory is assiduously cultivated to procure 
present remembrance, without regard to the 
method or the permanence of recollection. 
The feelings that most adorn and beautify 
the female character—that. sanctify, in all 
hearts not ‘brutal, the social relations of 
woman, are left to struggle to maturity as 
they may ; and the girl’s probable future is 
ignored, until the arrival of a child’s valen- 
tine, or the second ehance meeting with a 
hobbarddehoy, is invested with the romance 
of an adventure and with the gravity of a 
crime. An explanation of all this, Mr. 
Pestle thinks, is to be found in the fact that 
parents trust to the presumed skill of 
teachers, and aecept superficial acquirements 
as a criterion of success. To obtain them in 
the easiest and cheapest way becomes the 
object of competing schools, with reference 
only to the fallacious test adopted by the 
public. Before the true test is applied by 
the events of life, time and circumstances have 
obscured the links between the child and the 
adult. The religion that produces no hu- 
mility and affords no support, the uncon- 
trolled impulses and feelings that work so 
much misery in the world, the intellects that 
are inadequate to simple duties—all these 
are familiar to those who look for them. | 
How far they depend upon the inherent 
weaknesses of human nature—how far upon 
defective early training, is a question that 
does not admit of precise determination. As 
long, however, as early training is visibly de- 
fective, such results may be expected from 
its short-comings, and may, in some measure 
at least, be ascribed to them. As long as 
schools can be improved, the time for calling 
upon Hercules has not yet come. 

That girls’ schools are susceptible of im- 
provement, we imagine few grown-up women, 
who have had experience of them, will be 
found to deny. The scholastic profession, 
like some others, needs a stimulus from with- 
out. Necessarily guided by empiricism in 
bygone times, its members are unwilling to 
recognise a more safe foundation for their 
art. Grinding on, year after year, in the 
same weary circle of monotonous routine, 
they are dazzled by the light which science 
would throw upon their track. For, indeed, 
through examination of the principles which 
have been found to govern the development 
of the human body, and the gradual unfold- 
ing of the faculties of the human mind, a true 
educational law may be laid down,—a law 
adapted alike to masses and to individuals, 

oviding for the exceptional cases to which 
it points, limited to no system, working by 
no narrow rule, but requiring intelligent 
action from those who would utilise its, vast 
simplicity. From it springs the necessity for 
coupling health with education. It repudiates 
that tripartite division of the human creature 
in which so many seem practically to believe, 
and which assigns the soul to the minister, 
the mind to the teacher, and leaves only the 
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body to the physician. It teaches that these 
portions of the whole are too intimately 
blended in their workings to be separated by 
human ken, and that none of them can be 
disregarded in dealing with the others. It 
teaches that the visible evidences of mind, 
and the means of influencing them through 
outward agencies, are entirely dependent 
upon the integrity of the brain—the organ | 
which materialists deem to be the source, and 
spiritualists the instrument, of the higher 
faculties, The integrity of the brain meqnaly 
dependent upon the welfare of the , OF, 
in other words, upon health; and whatever 
deranges or destroys health, will disturb or 
pervert the intellectual operations. Moreover, 
the brain, like any other member of the 
system, requires food, rest, and regular em- 
ployment of all its powers, in order to its 
symmetrical and healthy growth. Through 
failure in the last respect—an event lament- 
ably common—we may recognise a sort of | 
mental distortion, or one-sided growth, which 
must always curtail usefulness, and which 
often predisposes to insanity. To overload 
the memory, for instance, while the power of 
reflection remains dormant and unexercised, 
is to copy the faquir, who stands upon one leg | 
unt | the other is useless and inert. 
Ow present knowledge of the laws of | 
health and growth being the result of patient 
inquiries extended over many years—inquiries 
of which the earlier results are pretty gene- 
rally known, while those last attained are, as | 
yet, more or less confined to their enun- 
ciators—it follows, almost of necessity, that | 
in a school conducted upon the good old plan | 
there are some practices that everybody 
knows to be wrong, and ae Pern i 
equally hurtful—that many persons would 
defend, The first class have, generally speak- | 
ing, direct reference to the bodily welfare of | 
the pupils, and include matters of diet, tem- | 
perature, ventilation, and various domestic 
regulations. Abuses in these things are often 
traceable, as we have already hinted, to a | 
desire for improper cheapness—that modern 
Moloch whose worship causes our sons and 
our daughters to pass through the fire indeed. | 
Teachers practise, and parents tacitly sanction, 
what they well know to be wrong—each | 
individual expecting to escape a penalty of 
which the payment is not quite certain | 
Reform is only to be hoped for through 4 | 
general conviction that all tampering with 
health is bad economy, and will cost money | 
in the end,. Even then the present would | 
often outweigh the future, on the principle | 
laid down by sanitary reformers. People, 
they say, will only take proper care for the | 
preservation of their bodies when they extend | 
the same foresight totheir souls, A conviction 
of the general hopelessness of the case induces | 
us to be content with a single illustration of 
these mal-practices, and to select the one that | 
is perhaps easiest of remedy. Where gitls 
sleep eight or ten in a small room, a change 
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would require a new house or a reduction in|and bitter world. Or the Misses Thompson 
the number of pupils—sweeping alterations | themselves, after years of patient drudgery 
which might not prosper, and which, we are | as hired teachers, think to end their days in 
pretty sure, Miss Thompson will not, at} comfort by hiring others. So, through the 
present, carry into effect. fine Indian connection, or through the sympa- 
The illustration will be found in the very | thising parishioners, or through the grateful 
common, perhaps universal custom, of fur-| efforts of former pupils, the lease and good- 
nishing a school with stools and forms in lieu | will of Prospect Villa are obtained, the last 
of ordinary chairs. This is a direct sacrifice proprietress retires to spend the evening of 
of health to parsimony. The stools cost little, | her life in peace, and the new school is com- 
and are conveniently moved from one room | menced, with all usual assistance from skilfal 
to another. All mistresses know, however, | resident and visiting teachers. Let us hope 
that the spine of a growing girl is unable to} that it will be crowned with success. Who 
support constantly the weight of her head | does not honour the brave women who enter 
and shoulders. Nature teaches leaning as a| upon its duties? Who does not. know the 
means of relief, by which the weight is les-| ever-widening circle of charity and kindness 
sened, and the free action of the chest not im-| that will result from their prosperity ; the 
eded. But a girl who sits on a stool cannot'| relatives that they will support ; the feebler 
ean, and her spine bends. The resulting} friends that they will assist with timely 
deformity may be permanent or temporary;| hand ; the good deeds that they will do in 
an abiding curvature to one or other side, or | secret, hereafter to be proclaimed and rewarded 
a mere rounding of the back removable at/in the sight of men and angels. Let us not 
will. But all such distortions, while they last,| say one word to diminish their hard-earned 
if only for five minutes, have a bad effect that | gains, or to curtail their noble usefulness ; but 
is commonly forgotten. They confine the|we would advise them, then, to seek, and 
chest and hinder respiration, limiting the|we would advise their clients strictly to 
quantity of air admitted into the lungs, and| require from them, some knowledge of the 
producing effects similar to those of a vitiated| laws which govern the well-being of the 
atmosphere. This is no light thing. To place | human body, and the operations of the human 
a girl in such a position, for several hours| mind. Physiology and psychology, in spite of 
daily, that her chest cannot expand with free- | their hard-sounding names, have long ceased 
dom, is to subject her to a kind of slow| to be abstruse mysteries ; and may be under- 
isoning. Those who have narrow chests | stood, sufficiently for the management of a 
Semen, under such treatment, pallid and | school on enlightened principles, by a course 
listless, their hearts beat violently on exer-| of accessible and not lengthy reading. They 
tion, and they are rendered dangerously | would teach how to strengthen those weak 
rone to lung diseases. The majority show | points of character, which are, in some degree, 
ittle amiss, and Miss Thompson speaks of| inevitable as resuits of the female constitu- 
the excellent health of the girls under her/tion; but which are often morbidly and un- 
care. But to all of them a little mischief is| naturally defenceless. We complain with 
done every day, their standard of health is| reason that the teachers of girls’ schools are 
lowered, and their power to resist hurtful|seldom guided by any definite principles in 
influences is diminished. Schoolmistresses | educating the feelings and the intellect of 
cannot be ignorant that they do WEOng in| their pupils; but expect what is good and 
using these stools, but they seldom know how | right to come of itself as a result of teaching : 
wrong: they believe, perhaps, that the evil| much as if a watch could be set in accurate 
cannot be great, as the public appear/ movement by labour spent upon the polish- 
neither to perceive it, nor to apply any/ing and decoration of its dial plate. The 
pressure for its removal, Many ladies are power of self control is seldom diligently 
content if their pupils escape being perma-| exercised ; the power of reflection, of looking 
nently crooked, not reflecting that the last | inwards, of gaining self-knowledge in its true 
straw is required to break even the camel’s| sense, is left to be the growth of chance: and 
back. Young ladies will forgive us the implied | the purely intellectual faculty, the power of 
analogy, when they remember that all baeks| comprehension, instead of being constantly 
are the handiwork of one Great Artificer. employed upon objects within its grasp, is 
School-keeping is regarded somewhat in| neglected, in order to overload the memory. 
the sane light as needlework ; or as an art| Often joined to all this is a forcing sys- 
which all women are competent to practise.|tem which encourages over-exertion of the 
in Brown, of the service of the Honour-| growing brain, with all its concomitant 


- able Company, falls an early victim to the|and attendant evils; and which, among 


insalubrity of the Indian climate; and his| the elder girls, or among pupil teachers, who 
widow thinks that a school would be of/are excited by emulation or necessity to 
material assistance in providing for her own| neglect the friendly warnings of fatigue, is 
little ones. Or the Reverend Jonas Smith | often a source of lamentable bodily and mental 
is remoyed from the weary labours of an ill-| failure. The young lady who springs upon 
paid curacy ; and his death leaves. delicately | the nearest chair at the sight of a mouse or 
nurtured lady to struggle alone with the hard| a spider, is perhaps a greater curiosity now 
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than formerly; although, even now, not 
seldom met with. She is more common who 
expresses oz slight mental agitation by 
energetic ily movement, by scream, start, 
and gesture; and the greater frequency of 
such actions among girls than among boys 
does not need to is described. It is well 
known to arise from one of the characteristics 
of the female organism; and this, when 
unduly developed, amounts to the excita- 
bility which renders girls liable to hysteric 
fits from fright or other sudden emotions ; 
preparing them for various injurious in- 
fluences. The way to combat it, and to 
keep it within proper and healthful bounds, 
is by means of exercise: exercise of a kind 
which strengthens the habitual authority of | 
the will over the limbs, which employs body 
and mind together and in unison, and cannot 
be performed without their co-operation. 
Such is afforded by all active games of skill. 
Boys have fencing, cricket, and a score of 
other pursuits, with this tendency. School- 
girls commonly do nothing but walk Janguidly | 
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child answered correctly. Then came a mo- 
mentous inquiry : “In what county of England 
are cranberries most abundant ?” A puzzled 
and anxious look crept over the little face, 
the wistful eyes turned up to those of the 
teacher, but found no clue in their calm 
repose ; and, after a pause, “ Africa,” was the 
reply. In another instant the door closed 
upon the retreating damsel, once more dis- 
missed in disgrace ; and our hostess, with a 


| jest at the poor child’s stupidity, returned to 


the subject which her entrance had broken 
off. We could not help thinking of the way 
in which the geographical mistress at that 
school must have discharged her duties ; and 
of the total non-apprehension of all her 
teaching displayed in that one answer. The 
mistress who heard the lesson was not aware, 
we are sure, that there are two kinds of 
knowledge of a thing that is taught, the sen- 


jsation, as distinguished from the meaning, 


the sound, as distinguished from the idea. 
She did not know that, in the case of many 
children, lessons only produce the first; 
unless explained diligently, carefully, un- 








some road ; often reading or learning tasks by | ceasingly, until the crust of mere sense per- 
the way, as if to shut out the possibility of |ceptions is broken through, the almost dor- 
any observation of nature. Sometimes they | mant intellect awakened, and mind brought 
practise dreary exercises, a caricature of into communion with mind. Without sucha 


drilling, invented by a famous school-mis- | process (which some children receive at home 


tress, who, upon the decline of ap aristo- | 


cratic connection, secured an evangelical one ; 
and became suddenly convinced cf the sinful- 


ness of dancing, for which these exercises 
were her substitute. They involve only 
attitudinising and imitation; while girls 
want games in which their judgments shall 
teach them what they ought to do, and in 


which practice shall teach their hands to 
execute what their heads have planned. 
Battledore and shuttlecock, jeu de e, and 
archery, would fulfil these requirements ; 
and are in all respects well adapted for girls. 
But then, Prospect Villa must have a suitable 
playground, and the mistress must under- 
stand its uses, and the way in which it will 
conduce to the proper training of her pupils. 
Turning, now, to mental education, is there 
here no room for improvement? We well 
remember an evening visit to a schoolmis- 
tress, during which a gentle tap at the door 
was answered by “come in ;” and a child 
with a book made her appearance. She was 
hastily retreating at sight of a stranger ; but 
was ordered to remain, and was asked, with 
terrible emphasis upon the adverb, whether 
she now knew her lesson ? Timidly replying 
in the affirmative, she handed a thickish 
octavo volume to the mistress, who apolo- 
gised for the interruption, and then gave her 
attention to the task. The pupil was a pretty 
little girl of ten years old; with bright, intel- 
ligent, loving, black eyes, and great black 
curls bobbing upon her neck. The book 
seemed to be a chaotic assemblage of ques- 
tions about nothing particular ; and two of 
these, upon subjects diverse as the poles, the 


from earliest infancy), tasks may be perfectly 
learned and repeated as sounds alone. The 
Muchir Achmet Menickley Pasha, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Egyptian army, was 
once, in presence of the writer, wickedly 
cee into a talk upon European politics, 
By-and-by, Italy was mentioned; and the 
Pasha, after assenting to much that was said 
about it, took advantage of a pause to in- 
quire : “ What is Italy?” Not where is it; 
but what? Is it a person or thing, animal 
or vegetable, fish or fowl? Many young 
ladies at school, who could repeat, with 
perfect glibness, a list of the kingdoms of 
Europe, are not, we suspect, very much wiser 
than the Egyptian general ; and have learned 
little more than a certain order and succes- 
sion of sounds, which might as well be in 
Sanscrit. If dodged or perplexed, they are as 
likely as not to remember the wrong one; 
and to say Africa in place of ——shire (the 
blank modestly expressing our own ignorance 
of the berry-bearing district). An admirable 
illustration of this sort of learning is far- 
nished by the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, in his last 
published report to the Committee of Oouncil 
on Education. He copies verbatim the fol- 
lowing answers in the Church Catechism, 
from the slates of two children of eleven years 
old, and of fair intelligence, who had received 
instruction at school for five years. 

The first answer is: 

My duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering 
and to loaf withold your arts withold my mine withold 
my sold and with my sernth to whirchp and to give 
thinks to put my old trast in him to call upon him to 





‘Charles Dickens.) 
onner his old name and his world and to save him 
truly all the days of my lifes end. 


The second answer is: 

My dooty tords my nabers to love him as thyself 
and to do to all men as I wed thou shalt do and to me 
to love onner and suke my farther and mother to onner 
and to bay the queen and all that are pet in a forty 
under her to smit myself to all my gooness, teaches 
sportial pastures and marsters to oughten mysilf lordly 
and every to all my betters to hut nobody by would 
nor deed to be trew in jest in all my deelins to beer 
no malis nor ated in your arts to kep my ands from 
| pecken and steal my turn from evil speak and lawing 
and slanders not to civet nor desar othermans goods 
| but to lern laber trewly to git my own leaving and to 
do my dooty in that state if life and to each it his 
| please God to call men, 


We cite these answers, because they exhi- 
bit a kind of instruction not infrequent in 
schools for all classes of society ; and depend- 
ing partly upon the natural tendency of 
| the teacher to routine, but much more upon 
| ignorance of the manner in which the facul- 
ties of the mind can be got at and called into 
play, and of the necessity that exists for 

special training in the case of some indivi- 
| duals. We do not believe in great stupidity 
as a common natural gift. Doubtless, it some- 
| times is so; but, as seen among grown-up 
| people, it is often artificial. The bad teacher 
complains of the pupil. There is a well- 
| known instance of a girl who, at fifteen, was 

thought so stupid, that her father despair- 
ingly abandoned the attempt to educate her. 
This girl was Elizabeth Carter, who lived to 

be, perhaps, the most learned woman that 
| England has ever produced. In boys’ schools 
| itis usual to urge that a system must be 
framed fur the majority, and that study of 
| individual character is impossible ; but girls’ 
| schools are commonly smaller, and the pupils 
are far more easily subjected to direct per- 
sonal influences. Their minds might be se- 

arately studied by their teacher with very 

ittle difficulty ; if she only knew the impor- 
| tance of the work, and how to set about it ; 
| if she could withdraw her mind from teach- 
_ ing, and could try to realise what is meant 
| by education. 

The training of the feelings is a most im- 
portant point in the management of girls, 
especially when much exposed, as they often 
| are, to the subtle emotional influence of 
music, But most teachers are content to 
repress by discipline the external signs of 
temper and other passions, and then think 
| that they have done enough. Human feel- 
| Ings, however, are highly elastic, and will be 
| Sure to re-assert their power when such pres- 
_ Sure is removed, and when the events of life 
_ call them into activity. This is seldom the 
| case during the first few years after leaving 
| school, often the sunniest period of a girl’s 
existence, But, when this period is past, how 
| Many homes are embittered by fretfulness or 
| Jealousy—how many illnesses aggravated by 


i | peevishness or discontent, for want of know- 
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ing how to commence the difficult task of 
self-control. As this is assuredly one of the 
first duties of life, so its inculcation should 
be made the first duty of the schoolmistress ; 
not by wordy lessons, but by gentle precepts 
—by apt and timely illustration, and by 
constant example. To supply these, some 
knowledge of the mind’s mechanism is re- 
quired ; but, where knowledge is wanting, its 
place can only be supplied by the delicate 
tact of the maternal instinct. 

And if Miss Thompson inquires, as she 
possibly may do, what all this has to do with 
health, we shall be prepared to answer her. 
There is nothing so conducive to health as 
equanimity; and, in a life chequered by 
the ordinary amount of cares and trials, 
equanimity can be secured only by habitual 
control (not suppression) of the feelings, and 
by habitual and intelligent application of the 
mind to worthy and dignified pursuits. To 
procure such habits should be the aim and 
end of education ; any desired kind of learn- 
ing will be sure to follow in their train; and 
the power to execute correctly Listz’s wildest 
sonata, or to repeat backwards all the ques- 
tions and answers in Miss Mangnall’s book, 
is not to be put in comparison with them. 

We have confined our observations to 
schools for girls ; not because we think those 
for boys are perfect, but because girls suffer 
most from injurious influences such as we 
have endeavoured to describe. 


_— 


SALOME AND I. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Tue burthened years rolled slowly on, 
bringing change to all. My grandmother 
died when I was fourteen years old, just 
when my time as a scholar in Chalmy’s 
Hospital was over. 

Firmly clutched in her grasp, after death, 
I found a small key, attached to a black rib- 
bon round her neck. Gently, but firmly, I 
possessed myself of it. I knew, without be- 
ing told, that it was the key of the small 
oak-box, which had stood concealed under 
the bed ever since I was a child, but whose 
contents I had never been permitted to ex- 
amine. I felt that there, if anywhere, lay 
concealed the dark secret of my early life, 
the solution of that dread mystery whose 
baleful shadow had darkened our household 
ever since I could remember at all. I opened 
it with a trembling hand, It contained no- 
thing but a bundle of yellow, mouldy letters, 
and two or three old newspapers. It was 
growing dark, so I lighted a candle, and sat 
down by the side of the corpse to read the 
letters. They were the records of a love 
that had burnt its little hour, and died long 
ago. My mother’s heart lay revealed before 
me in all its womanly purity and boundless 
wealth of affection. 

The letters were divided into two series, 
those before marriage, and those after mar- 
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riage. The latter interested me most. They 
were addresses to my father, then a commer- 
cial traveller, during his journies in the 
country, and abounded with such pleasant 
limpses of the home that ought to have 
en mine, and breathed such a spirit of 
tenderness towards him to whom they were 
addressed, that tears of yearning for my lost 
mother stood in my eyes as I read ; and the 
vision of my cheerless life rose before me, 
and struck chill to my heart. Gradually, as 
I read, the interest deepened ; and the last 
two or three letters were filled with the ap- 
—— of some impending misfortune, 
ut which was alluded to in terms too vague 
for me to divine what it really was. The 
letters concluded suddenly without giving me 
the wished-for information. I turned to the 
newspapers, though with little hope of en- 
lightenment from them, 

A paragraph in the first that I opened, 
struck my attention at once. It was headed, 
Trial and Conviction of William Wrangford 
for Forgery. I read it through three times 
with an unshaken ——— that surprised 
me when I afterwards came to reflect on it; 
and then, after replacing the newspaper and 
letters, I took up my hat and went out—I, 
the felon’s son. By what paths I went, or 
how I came there, I know not, but just as 
the day was breaking I found myself on the 
brink of Langley Farm. I stood there quietly 
contemplating it for a long time, till the 
morning-star had vanished, and the east was 
all a-flame. A heavenly quiet seemed to 
brood over those solemn depths. Why not 
end there the pain and the shame that must 
otherwise be my lot through life? A brief 
struggle and all would be over. There 
seemed no impiety in ‘ne thought. My 
soul was weak, and fainted ‘or the Comforter ; 
and would not He, who peared that beautiful 
morning over the earth, comfort me, and 
restore me to the arms of my long-lost 
mother ? 

Suddenly, from the distant farmstead, 
sounded the loud, steady lowing of kine, and 
then, after a short time, I heard the pure, 
quivering voice of some rustic maiden sing- 
ing, as she milked, some old-world ballad, 
whose words I could not catch, but whose 
melody comforted my heart, and filled my 
eyes with happy tears. And so, after a time, 
I arose and wandered slowly back to the 
home that was to be mine no longer, 

Mrs. Grayson’s death, which took place 
the following year, severed the last frail link 
that bound me to Salome. For while the old 
lady lived I heard frequently from London, 
ih sometimes there was even a message for 
me ; and once a lock of raven hair, which I 
cherished as my dearest treasure. But after 
Mrs. Grayson’s death, Salome seemed lost to 
me for ever. As time lapsed on, and my 
mind ripened, I grew to regard her as a sweet 
abstraction rather than as the living reality 
IT had known her to be. Thet brief epoch, 
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during which our shadows had mingled, ap- 
peared in the mellow distance of years, as no 
more than a lovely dream of childhood ; in 
fine, I came unconsciously to regard her more 
as a ereation of my own fancy, than as any- 
thing else, and as such she mingled in all my 
day-dreams, flickering before me in the fire- 
light of winter evenings, and mingling with 
my musings as I lay on the summer-grass. 

I know not what would have become of 
me after my grandmother’s death, bad not 
Mr. Carnforth offered to retain me in the 
school as an assistant. No offer could have 
been more to my taste ; so I was quickly in- 
stalled in my new situation. I went to live 
with the master, and had a little attic for 
my bed-room, lighted from the roof. In this 
room I hung up my portrait of Salome, and 
constructed a rude book-case to hold my few 
treasured volumes. 

This quiet and serene mode of life lasted 
for several years without interruption. I 
pursued my philological studies with ardour, 
and became, in the course of time, somewhat 
of an antiquarian also. On Saturday after- 
noons, I took long excursions into the coun- 
try, visiting old churches, deciphering hoary 
tombstones, and ancient brasses ; or hunting 
up the legendary history of some old ruin. 
Like a tempered autumn day my life a 
gently on; fleckered, indeed, by light or 
shadow, as the recollection of Salome, or my 
father, arose in my heart ; but unacquainted 
with any great tempest of passion, and never 
overcast by sombre clouds of grief. 

My attainments in the way of languages 
began to be noticed and commented on by 
gentlemen visiting the school. I had several 
old manuscripts to translate for them at dif- 
ferent times; and the way in which they 
were done seemed to gratify my patrons. 

I was nineteen years old. It was one chill 
evening in aaa too dark to read, and 
too early to light the lamp, as I sat musin 
by the fire, with my chin on my hand, an 
my elbow on my knee, that I heard the rustle | 
of a silk dress behind me, as some one gently 
opened the door. I turned instinctively, but 
without curiosity. At last she was come back 
to see me. There was no need for more light 
to see who it was. I knew her in an instant. 
There was the old smile, so faithfully pre- 
served in my portrait of her; there was the | 
old turn of the head that I remembered so 
well ; there was the old voice, made fuller 
and mellower by years, but stil] the same. 

“Salome !” 

“ Ralph !” 

Our hands were together in an instant. 
She sat down in the chair I had vacated, and 
I placed myself on some ancient tomes at her | 
feet, and pressing her fingers to my lips. 

“And what have you been doing all these 
long years ?” she asked. 

“ Expecting you,” I replied. 

“You have not forgotten me, then ?” 

“ Never, Salome!” 
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“That is well,” she answered. 
colour struggled into her cheeks, and her} 
eyes were moist. “In that fortnight among 
the Cumberland hills,” she went on, after a/ 
pause, “lie embalmed the happiest days of my 
childhood. But give me some fuller particu-| 
lars of your life since I saw you last, and 
tell me all the news about my old friends.” 

It did not take long to relate all I had to 
tell. “Were I a man,” she said with a smile 
as I concluded, “I know no kind of life, speak- 
ing unambitiously, that would suit me better 
than yours. Duties to perform, onerous in- 

deed, but not without profit to yourself and | 
| others, with a broad margin of leisure to in- 
dulge your literary tastes, and cultivate any 
course of study you may choose. 
| “There isa great want of stability in my 

mode of life,” she continued. “My aunt is 
continually travelling from place to place in 
| search of health or pleasure. No time to 
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form friendships or likings of any kind. More 
| than all, I feel the loss of that sweet round of 
| domestic duties and pleasures which those 
| alone who have no home know the want of. 
“How strange it is,” she resumed after a 
time, as she looked slowly round the library, 
| in which the large tomes loomed heavily 
through the gathering darkness, “to find my- 
| self once more in this room, where we played 
| together in childhood. There is a great 


| longing in my heart to visit all the places 


| consecrated to me by those sunny recollec- 
| tions, But it may not be.” 
“Ts your stay here so short ?” 
| © We proceed on our journey to-morrow,” 
she replied. “ When I say we,” she went on, 
| as if with some reluctance, “I mean my aunt, 
my cousin, Mr. Edward Chinfeather, and 
myself, We are going to Scotland for two 
months, after which we shall return to London 
| for the winter.” 
Her face seemed to darken and change as 
she said these words, and the soft light to 
fade from her eyes, in the old way that I re- 


| membered so well when she was a child. 


“To-night we go to the circus,” she said, 
| “for such is the supreme will and pleasure of 
| my cousin. But let us talk of something else 
—of yourself and your prospects ; for, be- 
lieve me, I have your interests at heart, and 
| look forward to your advancement in life 
with as much pleasure as though it were that 
of my brother.” 

_ She stayed about half an hour longer, talk- 
| ing with me of many things. We said fare- 
well with affectionate earnestness, hoping 
shortly to see each other again. 

|| No-sooner was I alone than I set resolutely 
| to work to analyse the flood of new thoughts 
| that rushed through my brain. So many new 
hopes and fears too; for I now felt, for the 
first time, that I loved ; and ‘the rapture of 
that feeling subdued all others. The old 
child-fancy seemed suddenly swept back into 
some far anterior period of my life; and 
though the same face was still there, it was 
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that of a child no longer. Only two hours 
before, I had been wondering in my dreamy 
mood whether I should ever meet any one 
whom I could love as I felt I were capable of 


, loving, but having no regard for Salome in 


that light—holding her merely as a sweet 
recollection of my youth, as little more than 
a beautiful myth. And lo! there was now a 
more glorious reality than all my dreams had 
ever shadowed forth ; and I felt that to love 
any other woman had now become for ever 
impossible. 

ut would she Jove me in return? Was I 
worthy of her? Would she not scorn me? 
And then that cousin of whom she had 
spoken? Anda sharp pang of jealousy shot 
through me at the thought. But, through all 


|my musings, the rapture of feeling that I 


loved shone like summer sunshine into the 
darkest corners of my heart. Suddenly I re- 
membered that she had said, “We go to the 
circus to-night.” Unknown to her, could I 
not gaze on her there? Stupid, not to have 
thought of it before, for the performance had 
probably already begun, and every moment 
was precious, Quickened by the thought, I 
was not long in setting off, partially disguised 
in a large old-fashioned cloak that belonged 
to the master, and an old broad-brimmed felt 
hat that I generally wore when gardening. I 
soon arrived at the large canvas booth erected 
by one of those nomadic companies of horse- 
riders who generally honoured Howthwaite 
with their presence for a few evenings every 
summer. I paid my money, and entered the 
promenade, which I judged to be the best 
place for my purpose. I had not been in a 
circus for many years, and for a few moments 
after my entrance, what with the music, the 
plaudits of the crowd, the glare of the gas, 
and the vision of a pink-legged young lady 
riding at a break-neck pace round the ring, I 
felt quite bewildered. As soon as made- 
moiselle had finished her daring act, there 
was a movement among the spectators, and I 
gradually edged my way to a place from 
whence I eotld take in the whole of the box 
tier at a glance. I soon singled out Salome 
from the rest. She was seated between Mrs. 
Chinfeather and a young gentleman, whom I 
took to be the cousin she had mentioned to 
me. He was quite handsome enough to be 
jealous of, that cousin of hers. He took no 
apparent interest in the performance, but 
dawdled with his watch-guard, and seemed to 
be trying, in a languid unconscious way, to 
count the number of burners in the large h 

pendant from the canvas roof, which filled the 
office of chandelier. Mrs. Chinfeather was the 
same as of yore; unchanged, save that there 
was, perhaps, a deeper touch of rouge than 
formerly on her cheeks; but on this point I 
am-far from positive, as it might be the 
warmth of the place, or twenty other things, 
that gave such a heightened flush to her com- 
plexion. She was so bountifal with her ap- 
plause, and dispensed it with such a gracious 
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and affable air, as though she were enriching | was charged, and that it was hopeless ever 
every one near her, that each of the per-|to expect his return. Still I never for a 
formers made her an especial bow, and seemed | single day forgot him. Dreary pictures pre- 
to be rendered intensely happy by her notice. sented themselves unbidden before me, and 
But Salome? She sat there, but with a| would not be put on one side. I seemed 
mask on,—the same mask that had veiled) ever to see a wasted figure, one of a chained 
her features, and stolen the light and hap-| gang, working on a blinding highway, be- | 
piness from her eyes when she mentioned | neath the fierce noonday sun: or the same 
her cousin’s name to me. She looked so/| figure tending sheep in the lonely wilder- 
cold, stern, and unimpressionable, that I} ness with never a soul to comfort him. 
could hardly have believed it to be the same! Judging from my mother’s letters, he must 
countenance that had bent so kindly over me|have been a loveable man; and, taking 
as I sat at her feet but two short hours|them as my foundation, I gradually came | 
before, had I not seen the same change, |to persuade myself that there must be that | 
though in a lesser degree, when she was|in his disposition which I could both love | 
with me. This change did not trouble|and honour. I longed for his presence with 
me so much then as afterwards, when I had | that deep longing which they who have never 
leisure to muse over the slightest circum-| known a parent’s love alone can feel. 
stance ; but let me muse as I might, I could 
never understand it. For the present, it was CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
happiness enough to gaze on her, and to feel| Tu days and weeks passed slowly on, | 
that she was near. and I awaited in quiet impatience the return 
When the pérformance was over, I|of my darling. I went mechanically through | 
struggled into an obscure corner near the} my daily labours, longing for the oe 
door, by which I knew they would have to| come, when I should ‘have nothing to do but | 
come. They came at last. muse and brood over my love, and dwell in 
“ How ungallant youare to-night, Edward!” | anticipation on the delight of seeing her 
said Mrs. Chinfeather, as they passed me.|again. But weeks merged slowly into | 
“You might almost as well have no arms | months, and still she came not ; till gradually 
for any use that you make of them.” the conviction dawned on my mind that I 
“Je suis ennuyé,” he replied, with a slight | should not see her again. I wrestled with it. | 
yawn, but offering, as he spoke, one arm to|for a long time, and nourished hope in 
his mother, and the other to his cousin. | despair of itself; but when Christmas came | 
Mrs. Chinfeather accepted the proffered aid ;| and went, and brought her not, nor any sign 
but Salome merely made a slight movement| or token of her remembrance of me, then | 
with her head ; and, drawing her shawl| indeed, I felt that all my golden visions were 
closer around her, passed on without a word.| baseless as a dream. All through that 
A coach from the hotel was in waiting for | winterthestrugglelasted ; but spring brought | 
them. They entered it, and were driven away. | peace with healing on its wings. I loved her 
About two months after Salome’s visit,|so fondly that it seemed very hard at first to 
Mr. Carnforth suddenly died. I was elected | have to give her up for ever; but slowly the 
master in his place, though not without| troubled clouds parted, and the star of duty, 
strong opposition on the part of one member} serene and beautiful, shone once more into | 
of the committee, a grocer of the name of|my heart ; and I knew that though the hap- 
Basinglee. He wanted the situation for a ee I had fondly dreamt of could never 
nephew whom he was desirous of setting up| be mine, yet that my life need be none the 
in the world. My friends, however, carried | less useful on that account. There were a 
the day; and, from that time, I became a} thousand things to do; duties to perform; 
mark for Mr. Basinglee’s bitter hostility. labours to achieve ; let me, then, go on with 
Mr. Carnforth generously left me the whole|a manful heart, knowing that all things 
of his books, his household furniture, and| would be made straight at last. I have 
fifty pounds in money. The rest of his pro-| mentioned before that I was fond of anti- 
perty was divided among several poor rela-|quarian studies. How or when the idea 
tions. His was a noble heart; and in him| first possessed me I know not, that it would 
I lost my best friend. be no unwise thing to write a history of the 
Through all the long years that had passed | antiquities of Howthwaite and its neigh- | 
since my grandmother's death, I had never|bourhood. The project slowly took form | 
once forgotten that I was a felon’s son. The|and consistency, till at length it became the 
blasting consciousness was ever with me:| fixed thought of my mind. 
burnt—branded indelibly into my heart; and} The country for miles round our little 
now that I had reached a position which|town was particularly rich in antiquarian 
satisfied, for a time at least, my humble am-| objects. owhere were the foot-prints of | 
bition, I could forget it less than ever. the ancient masters of the soil more abundant 
I had carefully read the evidence given} and interesting. My mode of life for years 
on the trial, as reported in the newspapers ;| back fitted me peculiarly for the task I pro- 
and I felt a secret consciousness that my | posed to meal” I had abundant materials 
father was guilty of the crime with which he!to begin with ready to my hand: and as 
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many more as I might require, for the seek-| the life of every thinking man: more espe 
ing. In the pleasant month of May I began | cially if he have lived from an early age 
my work, and through that summer I la-| in a small country town. 
boured hard at it, taking pedestrian excur-} One day, as I was taking a solitary ramble 
sions to lone villages among the hills; or| through the streets, gazing curiously around 
to some old-world church or mansion, when-| me, I perceived two ladies come out of a 
ever I found it necessary. Working at it thus | draper’s shop in the Strand. It was impos- 
day by day, gradually the chaotic mass of | sible to be mistaken in the identity of either 
materials that I possessed, took shape and|of them. They were Mrs. Chinfeather and 
order; and the end I had in view grew|Salome. My heart beat for a moment or two 
clearer before me. I had begun my work as|as though it would burst ; and I seemed to 
a relief to my mind, weighed down by the| have been suddenly transported into dream~ 
loss of her I loved ; but before I got halfway | land, so unreal had that vast world around 
through’ it I loved it for itself, Only in it}me in an instant become. I had eyes for 
could I find relief from the gnawing sorrow|them alone; but the fear of losing them 
at my heart. When I sat down to write,|amid the hurrying erowd soon brought me 
even the recollection of Salome faded into| back to reality. Suiting my pace to their 
the background for a time; and I felt only | slow walk, I followed them at a distance ; 
that deep quiet pleasure which they alone| far enough behind not to be distinguished 
know who see their actual intellectual work | should they suddenly turn round, and yet 
approaching nearer and nearer to the ideal|near enough to keep them constantly in 
standard premeditated in the mind. Neither| view. I followed them thus for more than 
was I without that happiness which the/an hour, till I saw them safely housed in 
encouragement of others, capable of a just| number twenty-four of a quiet and genteel 
appreciation of my labours, could confer,| street ; where, as I afterwards learned, Mrs. 
Several of the most eminent gentlemen of|Chinfeather rented the first-floor front. 
the neighbourhood showed much interest in| After making a memorandum of the house 
the progress of my work ; and indeed, had it | and street, and casting many a lingering look 
not been for their kind assistance, it would| behind, I departed. I hailed a cab, and re- 
robably never have seen the light at all, but| turned to my lodgings. As soon as I was 
awe remained in the limbo of things un-| alone in my little room, I sat quietly down to 
born. By the following spring it was finished | debate the question with myself, whether it 
and ready for the press. All difficulties in| would be better to see Salome, or merely to 
the way of publishing had been smoothed| write to her. Evidently the present oppor- 
over by my friends; and with a beating| tunity was one that must not be lost. One 
heart I despatched my manuscript to| way or other, my fate must now be decided. 
London. My meeting with her was so strange and 
It came out ; and was as successful as such | unexpected, that, with a superstition common 
a work, possessing a local rather than any | to lovers, I drew from it an augury favour- 
general interest, well could be. able to my hopes. Day deepened into dusk, 
But now that my task was completed, my} and dusk into night, and the great bell of 
thoughts flowed back into their old channel, | St. Paul’s had tolled twelve ere I had decided 
and ‘I again felt that dreary void at my|what to do. At length I determined to 
heart which I had but charmed away for aj write in preference to seeking a personal 
time. If I could but see Salome once again!} interview. I was influenced in this by 
was the continual burden of my thoughts, I} various prudential reasons, although my 
was vain enough to think that she might} heart beat Strongly with the desire to see 
now perhaps look with more loving eyes upon; her, I might call a dozen times and not find 









































me, and even—wild thoughts —condescend to 
become my wife. I loved her so well that I 
felt as if my passion must perforce subdue 
her to the same mood. In all my previous 
dreams, if the thought of her as my wife ever 
crossed my mind, it was driven back by the 
terrible recollection which hung ever like a 
leaden weight round my aspirations, that I 
was a felon’s son. I had, in some measure, 
worked out what I fancifully thought was 
my redemption from any tinge of shame that 
might a:tach to my name ; and, knowing the 
goodness of Salome’s heart, I sometimes 
thought that I might succeed in winning 
her for my own. But where find her ? 

I had long felt u desire to visit London ; 
and, during the midsummer vacation of this 
year, I determined to gratify my wish. The 


first visit to London forms a sort of epoch in or purpose, my mind continually filled with 


her at home; or if she were at home, Mrs. 
Chinfeather would probably be with her, 
and I shrank from the idea of asking for a 
private interview with the. certainty of 
arousing that shrewd lady’s suspicions. It 
was therefore best to write; and the point 
once decided on, I was not long in putting it 
into practice. A quarter of au hour sufficed 
to see my letter written and sealed, ready 
for the post. I did not venture to read it 
over, for [ knew that I should be dissatisfied 
with it were I to doso; andI deemed it best 
to trust to what was written on the impulse 
of the moment, rather than to any studied 
effort. All the following day and night I felt 
restless and uneasy, and unable to remain 
quietly in any place for long. I wandered 
aimlessly through the streets, without thought 
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one all-pervading idea, which left no room 
for thought or any other subject. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day, on 
returning to my inn, I found a note addressed 
to me on the chimney-piece of the coffee- 
room. I hastened up-stairs, and locking 
myself in my bedroom, tore open the en- 
velope with a beating heart. It ran as 
follows :— 


“Miss Graham presents her compliments to Mr. 
Wrangford, and, while thanking him for the honour he 
has done her, must beg unreservedly to decline any 
further correspondence on the subject about which he 
wrote. Miss Graham is at a loss to understand what 
reason can have induced Mr. Wrangfotd to make such 
& proposition, and is sorry to find that her manner 
toward him (resulting from compassion and friendly 
feeling alone) has been construed in a manner so 
repugnant to her feelings. In conclusion, Miss G. 
feels that she has only to point out to Mr. Wrang- 
ford’s good sense the absurdity of his present proceed- 
ing, for him to perceive at once the futility of his 
desires, and to inform him (however much she may 
regret the necessity that compels her) that the slight 
link which has hitherto existed between them must 
now be broken for ever; and that, should they ever 
meet in future, they must meet as entire strangers to 
each other.” 


I asked for my bill, and paid it; and, 
having directed my carpet-bag to be sent 
down to Cumberland by rail, I left the inn, 


and wandered through the streets till I found | 


myself on the great North road, and had left 
the noise and bustle of London behind me. 
My intention was to walk back to How- 
thwaite. I knew that intense bodily fatigue 
would be the best corrective of the mental 
anguish to which I was now a prey; so I 
walked on and on, till even the populous 
suburbs were left behind, and far and wide 
the fields stretched round me, with here and 
there a solitary farmhouse to break the lone- 
liness of the road. By this time it was 
night, and the wind was beginning to rise. 
Fuller and louder it rose and swelled, 
triumphant through the darkness ; myriads 
of stars were shining brightly overhead, ob- 
secured at times by a few swift-scudding 
clouds, but never hidden for long, The great 
trees swayed and groaned, and flung their 
arms to and fro as they struggled with their | 
invisible foe: and, in the lulls of the. blast, 
weird noises and strange sounds came, borne 
through the darkness, such as daylight never 
breeds. Such a night suited well the mood 
in which I then was. Nature was disconsolate, 
and all things were gone wrong. It was fit 
that they should be so—and, if they never 
came straight again, what matter ? 
Thoroughly wearied out, I turned, at day- 
break, into a bara, and slept for about three 
hours; after which I tramped on again, till 
overcome by fatigue. How many days I 


| sensible a few feet deep.” 


knew that I was near home. I lingered till 
the last streak of daylight had faded from 
the summit of Scawfell, and the lights from 
cottage windows shone like fireflies on the 
hill sides. Then, footsore and weary at heart, 
I paced unseen the familiar streets, and en- 
tered my home unannounced. 


THE SHINGLE MOVEMENT. 


Few common things are more interesting, 
or have done more mischief than the wan- 
dering beach-stones upon the shores of 
Kent. From the remotest historic periods 
the shifting of the shingle has been a source 
of surprise and annoyance to the inhabitants 
of the south-eastern coast. Travelling beach- 
stones, as they are called, have blocked up 
estuaries and havens, choked up the mouths 
of rivers, and ruined every Cinque-port in 
succession. Romney, Rye, Hythe, and Sand- 
wich, have all died a Cinque-port’s death— 
perished for want of water. Dover, the last 
of the Cinque-ports, would have shared the 
same fate ages ago, had not its mouth been 
kept open by constant sluicing. 

It is amusing to observe the choice of diffi- 

culties offered to our notice, if we attempt to 
investigate the movements of these erratic 
pebbles. Old fishermen say, that “the beach 
or shingle, comes and goes with the wind,” 
and, of course, with them, that settles the 
matter. Indeed, we also believe, that it is the 
wind-wave that sends the beach-stones upon 
their travels from west to east. But there 
are other opinions upon this subtle point 
which we will look into. 

“ The shingle,” says one scientific observer, 
“is moved by the surf, which in the heavy 
south-west winds, breaks in a direction some- 
what inclined to the line of the coast, and 
sends it on its travels to the eastward.” 

“ Admitted,” says another, “but this mo- 
tive power is liable to be over-rated, because 
the ridges of the breaking waves shape them- 
selves to the form of the coast. Thus, in a 
deep horse-shoe bay, for instance, the wind- 
wave would, of course, infringe upon the 
shore of the bay at different angles, and 
move the beach in contrary directions.” 

Another theory is, “That the shingle is 
moved in part by the tidal current taking 

advantage of the disturbance caused by the 
surf, and so giving the beach-stones a westerly 
motion.” But that is irreconcileable with 
the fact, that the shingles always travel to- 
wards the east. Heré, however, the tidal 
theorist steps in, and says, “That the tidal 
current is the only motion which can affect 
the shingle in deep, or moderately deep water, 
because the motion of the wind-wave is in- 
The wind-wave 








journeyed thus I know not, for I took no heed | theorists meet this statement by the fact, 
of time—striving to drive away reflection with | that inasmuch as the tidal currents operate 
hard walking: till, one evening at sunset, }equaliy in opposite directions, so the shingle, 
the well-known forms of the hills round|if moved by this power, would merely fiow 
Howthwaite loomed darkly before me, and I! up and down a certain space, and not exhibit 
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a steady progress, as it does, from west to 
east. 

In the midst of these doubts and contra- 
dictions, it is positively asserted by others, 
that the shingles do not travel below one 
fathom under low-water mark. For instance, 
few travelling beach-stones ever manage to 
creep round a groyne—or projection, run 
out into the sea—the outer end of which is 
maintained in six feet depth of water, at all 
times of the tide. Now and then, indeed, a 
few straggling stones may be found to have 
passed such a point, but, for the mass, their 
roaming propensities are checked by this 
simple contrivance. Neither do beach-stones 
travel along in deep water, under the face of 
a vertical cliff; and, at fifty yards only from 
the steep beach off the pitch of Dungeness, 
the head-quarters of travelled beach-stones, 
an anchor armed with a scoop brings up 
nothing but mud. 

Not wishing to complicate matters, we 
at once admit these to be facts, and that 
they would seem to prove that shingle 
objects to travel in deep water, and that its 
course can be arrested whenever we please. 
But we had better proceed cautiously, for 
no conjuror is up to more artful tricks, than 
your travelled beach-stone. He is most ex- 
pert at playing at hide and seek. Even Colo- 
nel Pasley, while operating upon the hull of 
the Royal George, at Spithead, did not come 
to any positive opinion upon the matter. He 
found, indeed, that the tide acted as power- 
fully at the bottom as at the top; and, more- 
over, that it usually turned a little earlier 
below, than it did above (a fact, we believe, 
not known before), but that he thought it 
was incapable of moving the shingle, or an 
rounded object at the bottom of Spithead. 
“There may be,” he continued, “narrow 
straits and passages where the scouring of 
the tide might remove shingle and other 
rounded objects, but no such cases have as 
yet been proved.” 

Now, if the tide has no influence upon 
the shingle, and if it does not travel below one 
fathom under low-water mark, what becomes 
of the millions of tons of pebbles, which, 
after forming a moveable covering for scores 
of miles upon our southern beaches, mysteri- 
ously dwindle away at various places, leaving 
the shore covered with sand? So abrupt 
is the disappearance of beach-satones, that 
the place of their exit is almost universally 
called “Sand-down,” or “Shingle-end ;” for, 
where the shingle ends, the sand begins, If 
it does not withdraw itself into deep water, 
and reappear again on some other shore, 
what becomes of it ? It is difficult to suppose 
that its travels end at these places. Although 
there is an onward flow of myriads of tons, 
“i the shingles never appear to advance 

ane these well-known limits. 

e shingle movement is more lively on 


some shores than on others. It is very brisk in 
neighbourhood of Dungeness; where a 


mighty mass of live beach is marching trium- 
phantly into the sea. The rate at which the 
shingle grows seaward here, can be calculated 
with tolerable accuracy by means of the 
lighthouse, The earliest known buildin 
upon this spot was raised in sixteen hindied 
and three, at one hundred yards from the 
end of the Ness. In seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three it was seven hundred yards 
inland—if we may so call this mass of pebbles. 
Of course the lighthouse had become worse 
than useless, for it acted as a decoy, and was 
the cause of many wrecks. It was pulled 
down in seventeen hundred and ninety-three, 
and again built within a hundred yards of 
the then extremity of the growing mass. 
Thus, in one hundred and ninety years, the 
Ness had advanced six hundred yards into 
deep water at a rate of seven foot ten inches 
per annum. From actual survey made by 

er Majesty’s ship Blazer, in eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-four, this new lighthouse was 
two hundred and twenty-one yards from low- 
water mark ; consequently the Ness had again 
advanced up to that period one hundred and 
twenty-one yards, or at the rate of about 
seven feet four inches per annum. Now 
the distance from the lighthouse to the sea, 
is becoming so great, that the necessity of 
shifting it again is quite evident, as ships 
running up channel are liable to be misled 
by it, for, of course, a lighthouse should ‘be 
placed where the danger begins. 

Another important accumulation of beach- 
stones is at Portland, where the shingle 
movement is very curious. This place is 
very frequently visited as a natural wonder. 
and, perhaps it is the most singular collection 
of beach-stones on our shores. Let us sup- 
pose a mass of rounded pebbles, composed of 
jasper, chert, limestone, and other substances 
partaking of the character of the rocks and 
cliffs of part of Devon and Cornwall. We 
will not stop to inquire by what means these 
stones travelled scores of miles along these 
shores, and ultimately rolled themselves up 
into a thin strip about seventeen miles long, 
a quarter of a mile broad, and about six feet 
deep, and so loose that a horse’s leg sinks to 
the knee at every step. This arrangement 
is curious enough, but by some process the 
stones are made to diminish in dimensions 
from west to east, as though nature had 
sorted them into parcels according to their 
size. At Portland, for instance, they are of 
the size of swans’ eggs, further on they 
diminish to hens’ egys; then to pigeons’ 
eggs, then to the size of horse-beans ; then 
they dwindle down to peas, and, ultimately, 
they pass through all the gradations of small 
shot, and finally vanish into mere dusty 
specks of blown sand, r 

An attempt has been made to explain how 
this diminishing process is brought about. 
It seems that the largest pebbles are always 
found to leeward, and this is accounted for 
by their being more easily moved by seas 
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than those of small dimensions, and being 
usually found upon the surface, they offer 
nearly the whole of their bulk to the action 
of the waves. Whereas the latter being 
more uniform in size, and closer packed 
together, expose little more than their upper 
surfaces, over which the waves have a ten- 
dency to travel, rather than to lift them 
from their bed. Thus the larger pebbles 
are rolled about by every wave, whilst the 
smaller pebbles are only moved in a mass. 
This seems to account for the position of 
the largest shingles being always to lee- 
ward, and to a certain extent explains the 
diminishing process observable in this bar ; 
but we confess it does not clear up the 
mystery altogether: for why is not this sin- 

lar arrangement found upon other beaches ? 
For here it is so clearly marked, that a Port- 
land fisherman is said to be able to distin- 
guish, in the darkest night, any precise spot 
on the beach by the size of the pebbles. 

It has been further noticed, that the action 
of the north-west wind clears away the peb- 
bles in parts of this bar, and that the 
south-west wind restores them again. But 
how is it that the same sized stones are 
returned to their proper places, so as not to 
interfere in a perceptible degree with the 
diminishing oe the shingles here are 
subject to? Nature never seems to make a 
blunder in returning the stolen shingle. 
She never mixes her swans’ eggs with her 
pigeons’ eggs or with blown sand. And it 
must be borne in mind, that these incessant 
changes and adjusting of particles is carried 
on during a zig-zag movement of the whole 
mass, without sensibly interfering with the 
proportions of an immense thin strip of 
shingles seventeen miles long, which still 
retains, in defiance of these operations, a 
gradation in the size of its pebbles from one 
end to the other. 

If this singular bar is cut in a transverse 
direction in any part of its length, one gene- 

slope exists. Thus, from the summit 
down to a depth of from three and a-half to 
four and a-half fathoms below low water, 
the rate of inclination varies from one in 
five and a-half to one in seven. In the next 
depth of two fathoms, the slope is one in 
eight to one in eleven. Outside this the 
1 is one in thirty, varying from six to 
eight fathoms; at which depth below low- 
water mark the shingle ceases entirely, and 
is succeeded by fine sand. These angles of 
inclination are very instructive to engineers, 
in the formation of long-slope breakwaters 
such as Cherbourg, Plymouth, Ardglass, 
Donaghadee, &c.; and as the long slope 
system was not fully carried out at any of 
these works, their history is a history of 
disasters. We read of hundreds of thousands 
of tons of huge blocks of stone being carried 
away by a single fale at Plymouth and 
Cherbourg during their construction, and 
even now a large staff of engineers and work- 
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men are constantly employed in repairs ; but 
indeed, it seems that it belongs exclusively to 
the variable and capricious effects of the 
sea, when allowed to spend itself upon a long 
slope, to fix not only the angle of repose, but 
the very shape of the slope. 

An attentive examination of the accumu- 
lative and destructive action of the waves 
upon shingle beaches has produced a rule, 
so far as one can be formed upon this subject. 
It has been observed that when seven, or 
any less number of waves fall upon the 
shore per minute, that then a destructive 
action is going ou—or, in other words, that 
the shingle is disappearing. But that when 
nine or any greater number of waves beat 
upon the shore in the same time, then an 
accumulative action is going on—or the 
beach is increasing. This rule, however, 
must be received with caution, for it has 
been remarked that shingle generally accu- 
mulates with off-shore winds, and is scoured 
off during on-shore winds, and we believe 
that, however acute and scientific observa- 
tions may be conducted upon the action of 
the sea at particular localities, that it would 
not be prudent to receive such conclusions as 
applickble to beaches in general. There was 
an instance of this last winter, when a heavy 
ground-sweil, brought on by a gale of five 
hours’ duration, scoured away, in fourteen 
hours, three million nine hundred thousand 
tons of pebbles from the coast near Dover. 
But in three days, without any shift of wind, 
upwards of three million tons were thrown 
back again. It should be mentioned that 
these figures are, to a certain extent, conjec- 
tural, but they approximate to the truth; | 
the quantities having been derived from care- 
ful measurement of the profile of the beach. 





A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
I LAND AT CRONSTADT. 


WE had no sooner cast anchor in the har- 
bour of Cronstadt (it needed something to 
divert my attention, for I had been staring 
at the forts and their embrasures, especially 
at one circular one shelving from the top, | 
like a Stilton cheese in tolerably advanced | 
cut, till the whole sky swarmed before me,a | 
vast plain of black dots), than we were | 
invaded by the Russians. If the naval forces | 
of his imperial majesty Alexander the Second 
display half as much alacrity in boarding the 
enemies’ ships in the next naval engagement | 
as did this agile boarding-party of policemen 
and custom-house officers, no British captain 
need trouble himself to nail his colours to the 
mast. The best thing he can do is to strike 
them at once, or put them in his pocket, 
and so save time and bloodshed, On they 
came like cats, a most piratical-looking | 
crew to be sure. There were big men with 
red moustaches, yellow moustaches, drab 
moustaches, grey moustaches, fawn-colour 
moustaches, and white moustaches, Some 
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had thrown themselves into whiskers with brave I counted nine medals and crosses 
all the energy of their nature, and had pro- | (I counted them twice, carefully, to be quite 
duced some startling effects in that line. A | certain) strung all of a row on a straight 

ir of a light buff colour, poudré with coal-| piece of wire ; and, with their tawdry scraps 
dust (he had probably just concluded anjof ribbons, looking exceedingly like the 
official visit to some neighbouring engine-|parti-coloured rags you see on a dyer’s 
room) were much admired. There were men| pole. Some had great stripes or galons of 
with faces so sun-baked, that their eyes|copper-looking lace on their sleeves; and 
looked considerably lighter than their faces ;; there was one officer who not only wore a 
there were others with visages so white and | helmet, but a green surtout laced with silver, 








pay that their little, black, Chinese eyes'the ornaments of which were inlaid with 


ooked like currants in a suet-dumpling. , 
And it was now, for the first time, that, with 
reat interest and curiosity, I saw the famous | 
Bassian military great-coat—that hideous} 
capote of some coarse frieze of a convict- | 
colour, half-grey, half-drab (the colour of 
inferior oatmeal, to be particular) which is| 
destined, I suppose, to occupy as large a 
place in history as the redingote guise of the 
first Napoleon. These great-coats—butioned 
straight down from the throat to the waist | 
and from thence falling down to the heels in | 
uncouth folds and gathered in behind with a 


| Manner, 





buckle and strap of the same cloth—had red | 
collars and cuffs, the former marked with 
letters in a fantastic alphabet, that looked as 
a Greek Lexicon might look after a supper of 
raw pork chops. The letters were not Greek, 
not Arabic, not Roman, and yet they had 
some of the characteristics of each abecedaire. | 
These gentry were police officers; most of 
them wore a round flat cap with a red band ; 
and if you desire further details, go to the 
next toyshop and purchase a Noah’s ark, and 
among the male members (say Shem: Ham is 
too bright-looking) you will find the very 
counterpart of these Russian polizeis. One 
little creature, apparently about sixty years 
of age, almost a dwarf, almost hump-backed, 
and with a face so perforated with pockmarks 
that, had you permission to empty his skull 
of its contents, you might have used him for 
acullender and strained maccaroni through 
him—but with a very big sword and a fierce 





pair of moustaches ; this small Muscovite I 
named Japhet on the spot. He walked and 
fell (over my portmanteau, I am sorry to say) 
all in one piece; and, when he saluted his 
officer (which every one of the privates 
seemed to do twice in every three minutes), 
and which salute consists in a doffing of the 
cap and a very low bow, he seemed to have a 
hinge in his spine, but nowhere else. There 
were men in authority amongst these police- 
men, mostly athletic, big-whiskered fellows, 
who looked as if they did the knocking-down 
-_ of the police business (shall I ever know 

tter what these large-whiskered men do, I 
wonder?) These wore helmets with spikes 
on the top and the Double Eagle, in the 
brightest tin, in front. They must have been 
mighty warriors too, some of them ; for many 
were decorated with medals and crosses, not, 
of any very expensive materials, and sus- 
pended to ribbons of equivocal hue, owing 
to the dirt. On the broad breast of one 


black dirt and grease in a novel and tasteful 
The custom-house officers wore 
unpretending uniforms of shabby green, and 
pr a buttons: and the majority of the 
subordinates, both polizeis and douaniers, 
had foul Belcher handkerchiefs twisted round 
their necks. There were two other trifling 
circumstances peculiar to these braves, which, 
in my quality of an observer, I may 
allowed to mention. Number one is, that 
nearly all these men had no lobes to their 
ears.” Number two is, that from careful 
and minute peeping up their sleeves and 
down their collars, 1 am in a position to 
declare my belief that there was not one 
single. shirt among the whole company. 
About the officer I cannot be so certain. I 
did not venture to approach near enough to 
him ; but I had four hours’ opportunity to 
examine the privates (as you will shortly 
hear), and what I have stated is the fact. A 
Hottentot private gentleman is not ordinarily 
considered to be a model of cleanliness. It is 
difficujt in England to find dirtier subjects 
for inspection than the tramps in a low lodg- 
ing-house ; but for dirt surpassing ten thousand 
times anything I have ever yet seen, commend 
me to our boarding-party. They were, assu- 
redly, the filthiest set of ragamuflins that ever 
kept step since Lieutenant-Colonel Falstaffs 
regiment was disbanded. 

[ am thus particular on a not very in- 
viting subject, because the remarkable con- 
trast between the hideous dirt of the soldiery 
on ordinary, and their scrupulous cleanliness 
on extraordinary occasions, is one of the 
things that must strike the attention (and at 
least two of the senses) of every traveller in 
Russia. On parade, at a review, whenever 
he is to be inspected, a Russian soldier (and 
under that generic name I may fairly include 
policemen and douaniers in a country where 
even the postmen are military) is literally— 
outwardly at least—as clean as a new pin. 
But it would seem that it is only under the 
eye of his emperor or his general that the 
Muscovite warrior is expected to be clean ; 
for, on every occasion but those I have named, 
he is the dirtiest, worst-smelling mortal to be 
found anywhere between Beechy Head and 
the Bay of Fundy. I am»fearful, too, lest I 
should be thought exaggerating on the topic 
of shirts; but it is a fact that the Russians, 


* This is a physical peculiarity I have observed im 
scores of Russians—some of them in the highest classes 
of society. 
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use of a linen or cotton under-garment. The 
moujiks, who wear shirts, are apparently 
in the same state of doubt as to how 
to wear them, as the Scottish highlanders 
were on the subject of pantaloons after the 
sumptuary laws of seventeen hundred and 
forty-six. Poor Alister Macalister carried 
the breeches which the ruthless Sassenach 

overnment had forced on him, on the top of 
fis walking-pole, Ivan Ivanovitch wears his 
shirt, when he is lucky enough to possess one, 
outside his trousers, after the manner of a 
surplice. The soldier thinks that the uniform 
great-coat covers a multitude of sins, and 
wears no shirt at all. According tothe accu- 
rate Baron de Haxthausen, the kit of every 
Russian soldier ought to contain three shirts ; 
but theory is one thing, and practice another ; 
and I can state, of my own personal experi- 
ence, that I have played many games at 
billiards with Russian officers even (you 
can’t well avoid seeing up to your opponent’s 
elbow at some stages of the game), and that if 
they possessed shirts, they either kept them 
laid up in lavender at home, or wore them 
without sleeves. 

The unsavoury boarders who had thus 
made the Preussischer Adler their prize, very 
speedily let us know that we were in a coun- 
try where a man may not, by any means, do 
what he likes with his own. They guarded 
the gangway, they pervaded the wheel, and 
not only spoke to the man thereat, but 
rendered his further presence there quite un- 
necessary, They placed the funnel undek strict 
surveillance, and they took possession of the 
whole of the baggage at one fell amon 
attaching to each package curious little 
leaden seals stuck on bits of string, and 
inscribed with mysterious hieroglyphs 
strongly resembling the Rabbinical cachets 
which the Hebrew butchers in Whitechapel 
Market append to their joints of meat. Then 
a tall douanier began wandering among the 
maze of chests, portmanteaus, and carpet- 
bags; marking here and there a package in 
abstruse and abstracted manner with a piece 
of chalk, as though he were working out ma- 
thematical problems. We were not allowed 
to carry the smallest modicum of luggage on 
our persons ; and—as I had been incautious 
enough, just before our arrival in harbour, to 
detach my unlucky courier’s bag from my 
side, and to hold it in my hand—I was soon 
unpleasantly reminded of the stringency of the 
customs regulations of the port of Cronstadt. 
The tall douanier pounced upon the harmless 
leathern pouch quite gleefully, and, instanta- 
neously declaring (in chalk) on the virgin 
leather that the angle A. G. was equal to the 
angle G, B., added it to the heap of luggage 
which then encumbered the deck. There it 
lay, with the little French actress’sswan-down 
boa, and I am happy to state, my old enemy 
—Miss Wapps’s perforated air-cushion. But 
Miss W apps madethe steward the wretchedest 
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man in Russia for about five. minutes; so 
fiercely did she rate him on the sequestration 
of that chattel of hers, 

There was a dead pause, a rather uncom- 
fortable status quo about this time, everybody 
seemed to be waiting for the performances to 
begin, and the boarding-party looked, in their 
stiff, awkward immobility, like 4 band of 
“supers” waiting the arrival of the tyrant, 
Only the little creature who was nearly a 
hunchback was active; for the mathematical 
genius had gone to sleep, or was pretending 
to sleep on a sea-chest, with his head restin 
in his chalky hands, It seemed to be the 
province of this diminutive but lynx-eyed 
functionary to guard against the possibility 
of any contraband merchandise oozing out of 
the baggage after it had been sealed ; and he 
went peering, and poking, and turning up 
bags and boxes with his grimy paws, sniffing 
sagaciously meanwhile, as if he could dis 
cover prohibited books and forged bank- 
notes by scent. Captain Steffens had myste- 
riously disappeared ; and the official with the 
silver-lace, inlaid with dirt, was nowhere to 
be found. About this time, also, it occurred to 
the crew—taking advantage of this forty 
bars rest—to send a deputation aft, consist- 
ing of a hairy mariner in a fur-cap, earrings, 
a piebald cowskin waistcoat, a green shirt, 
worsted net tights and hessians, to solicit 
trinkgeld, or drink-money. On the deputa- 
tion ushering itself into my presence, with 
the view above-stated, I informed it politely 
and in the best German I could muster, that 
I had already paid an extravagant price for 
my passage, and that I would see the deputa- 
tion fried before I gave it a groschen ; and, 
soon after this, the stewards, probably infected 
by some epidemic of extortion hovering in the 
atmosphere of Russia, began to make out 
fabulous bills against the passengers for 
bottles of champagne they had never dreamt 
of, and cups of coffee they had never con- 
sumed. And, as none of us had any Russian 
money, and every one was anxious to get rid 
of his Prussian thalers and silbergroschen, 
the deck was soon converted into an 
animated money-market, in which some of us 
lost our temper, and all of us about twenty 
per cent. on the money we changed. 

There was a gentleman on board of the 
Hebrew persuasion—a very different gentle- 
man, however, from my genial friend from 
Posen, or from the merchant in the cat-skins 
at Stettin—who had brought with him—of 
all merchandise in the world !—a consign- 
ment of three hundred canary birds, ‘These 
little songsters had been built up into quite 
a castle of cages, open at all four sides; 
the hatches of the hold had been left open 
during the voyage; and it was very pretty 
and pastoral to hear them executing their 
silvery roulades in the beautiful May evening, 
and to see the Hebrew gentleman (he worea 
white hat, a yellow waistcoat, a drab coat, 
light grey trousers and buff slippers, and, with 
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his somewhat jaundiced complexion, looked 
| not unlike a canary bird himself), go down the 
ladder into the hold, to feed his choristers 
and converse with them in a cheerful and 
friendly manner. But he wasin a pitiable 
| state of tribulation ; firstly, because he had 
learnt that- the customs duties on singing 
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great gravity and deliberation to chew, and 
they were soon the best friends in the world. 

I was getting very tired of assuring myself 
of the shirtlessness of the boarders, whom I 
had now been inspecting for nearly three 
quarters of an hour, when Captain Steffens 
reappeared, this time without the telescope, 





birds in Russia were enormous; and, but with the thirty passports as usual flutter- 
secondly, because he had been told that Jews|ing in the breeze, and a pile of other papers 
were not suffered to enter St. Petersburgh.*| besides. He had mounted his epaulettes 
| He turned his coat-collar up, and, pulled his|again, had Captain Steffens, and a stiffer 
hat over his eyes with a desperate effort to|shirt-collar than ever; and on his breast 
make himself look like a Christian ; but he/nearest his heart there shone a gold enamel- 
only succeeded in travestying, not in dis-|led cross and a parti-coloured riband, pro- 
guising, himself ; for, whereas, he had looked | claiming to us awe-stricken passengers and to 
a Frauk, open Jew, say, like Judas Macca-jthe world in general, that Captain Steffens 
| beus; he, now, with his cowering and furtive | was a knight of one of the thousand and one 
mien, locked unspeakably like Judas Iscariot. | Russian orders. It might have been a Prus- 
He was sorely annoyed, too, at the proceed-| sian order, you may urge. No, no; my eyes 
| ings of one of the policemen, who, having! were too sharp for that. Young as I was to 
| probably never seen a canary bird before,| Russia, I could tell already a hawk from a 
| and imagining it to be a species of wild beast | handsaw, and the august split crow of the 
| of a diminutive size, was performing the feat | autocrat from the jay-like black eaglet of 

of stirring up with a long pole, by means} Prussia, I think Captain Steffens’ decoration 
of a tobacco-pipe, poked between the wires| was the fifteenth class of St. Michael-the- 
of one of the cages, and was apparently | Moujik. The chief mate was also in full fig; 





much surprised that the little canary 
declined singing under that treatment. But, 
courage, my Hebrew friend! you have 
brought your birds to a fine market, even 
| if you have to pay fifty per cent. ad va- 
| lorem duty on them. For, be it known a 
canary sells for twenty-five silver roubles in 
| Russia—for nearly four pounds! and, as for 
| a parrot, I have heard of one, and two 
hundred roubles. being given for one that 
could speak French. 
| The wag from the South of France had not 
| been idle all thistime. Who, but he counter- 
| feited (while he was not looking) the usage 
| and bearing of the little semi-humpbacked 
| policeman, and threw us into convulsions 
of laughter? Who but he pretended to 
be dreadfully frightened at the officer in 
| the dirt-inlaid lace, running away from him, 
after the manner of Mr. Flexmore the 
clown, when he is told that the policeman 
is coming? Who but he adivemed 1 the very 
tallest douanier in the exact voice, and with 
the exact gesture of the immortal Punch (at 
which we went into fits, of course, and even 
the adamantine Miss Wapps condescended to 
smile), pouring forth a flood of gibberish, 
which ea deelared to be Russian. The 
douanier looked very ferocious, and I 
thought the wag would have been knouted 
and sent to Siberia; but he got over it 
somehow, and gave the customs magnate 
a cigar, which that brave proceeded, with 


* Iam not aware of the existence of any Oukase posi- 
tively forbidding Jews to settle at St. Petersburg: but it 
is certain that there are no Jews in the Russian capital. 
In other parts of the Empire a distinction is made 
between the Karaim Jews, who abide by the law of the 

‘Old Testament, and the Rabbinical Jews, who hold by 

the Talmud. The former are tolerated and protected; 
but the latter are treated with great rigour, and are not 
permitted te settle in the towns. 


jand, though he could boast no decoration, he 
jhad a tremendous pin in his shirt, with a 

crimson bulb a-top like a brandy ball. And 
Captain Steffens and his mate were both 
arrayed in this astounding costume evidently 
to do honour to and receive with respect two 
helmeted beings, highly laced, profusely 
decorated, and positively clean, who now 
boarded the steamer from a man-o’-war’s gi 
alongside, and were with many bows aaa 
into the saloon. 

Whether he had dropped cherublike from 
aloft, where he had been looking out for our 
lives, or risen like Venus from the salt sea 
spray, or come with the two helmets in the 
gig—though I could almost make affidavit 
that he was not in it when it rowed alongside, 
—or boarded the Prussian Eagle in his own 
private wherry, or risen from the hold where 
he had lain concealed during the voyage, or 
been then and there incarnated from. the 
atmospheric atoms ; whether he came as a 
spirit but so would not depart, Iam utterly 
incapable of judging, but this is certain ; that, 
at the cabin-door there suddenly appeared 
Mr. Edward Wright, comedian. I say 
Wright advisedly ; because although the appa- 
rition turned out to be a Russian to the back- 
bone, thigh bone, and hip bone, and though 
his name was very probably Somethingovitch 
or Off, he had Mr. Wright’s voice, and Mr. 
Wright’s face, together with the teeth, eye- 
glass, white ducks, and little patent tipped 
boots of that favourite actor. And he was 
not only Mr. Wright, but he was Mr. Wright 
in the charaeter of Paul Pry—minus the 
costume certainly, but with the eye-glass and 
the umbrella to the life. I am not certain 
whether he wore a white hat, but. I know 
that he carried a little locked portfolio under 
one arm, that his eyes withont the slightest 
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suspicion of a squint were everywhere at 
once ; that he grinned Mr. Wright as Paul 
Pry’s grin incessantly ; that he was always 
hoping he didn’t intrude, and that he did 
intrude most confoundedly. 


“ Police ?” I asked the Russian in a whisper. | 


My accomplished friend elevated and then 
depressed his eyebrows in token of acquies- 
cence, and added “ Orloff!” 

“But Count Orloff is in Paris,” I ventured 
to remark. 

“T say Orloff when I speak of ces gens 1a,” 
answered the Russian. “He is of the secret 
police—Section des Etrangers—counsellor of 
a college, if you know what thatis? Gives 
capital dinners.” 

“ Do you know him ?” 

“T know him!” repeated the Russian ; and, 
for the first time during our acquaintance, 
I saw the expression of something like 
emotion in his face—and this expressed con- 
temptuous indignation. “My dear sir, we 
do not know ces gens 1a, nous autres.” 

Mr. Wright was at home immediately. 
He shook hands with Captain Steffens as if 
he would have his hand off, clapped the first 
mate on the shoulder ; who, for his part, I 
grieve to say, looked as if he would like to 
knock his head off ; and addressed a few words 
in perfect English to the nearest passengers. 
Then he took the captain’s arm quite amica- 


bly, and took the locked portfolio and the 
gleaming teeth (they were not Mr. Carker’s 
teeth, but’ Mr. Wright’s), and himself into 


the saloon. I was so fascinated at the sight 
of this smiling banshee that I should have 
followed him into the cabin; but the wary 
polizeis, who had already turned everybody 
out of the suloon in the most summary, and 
not the most courteous manner, now formed 
a cordon across the entrance, and left us out- 
side the paradise of the Prussian Eagle, like 
peris rather than passengers. 

Captain Steffens, Mr. Wright, the two 
superior helmets, the thirty passports and 
the additional doeuments—which I conjecture 
to have been our lives and adventures from 
the earliest period to the present time, com- 
piled by the Russian consul at Stettin, and 
the secretary of legation at Berlin, with notes 
7 Captain Steffens, and a glossary by Mr. 

right—were closeted in the saloon from a 
quarter to one to a quarter to four p.m., by 
which time (as the Preussischer Adler had 
fulfilled her contract in bringing us to Cron- 
stadt, and would give vs neither bite nor sup 
more), I was sick with hunger, and kinder 
streaked with rage. What they did in the 
saloon during this intolerable delay, whether 
they painted miniatures of us through some 
concealed spyhole, or played upon the piano, 
or witnessed a private performance of Bom- 
bastes Furioso by Mr. Wright, or went to 
sleep, no man could tell. The wag from the 
South of France, who, notwithstanding the 
rigid surveillance, had managed to creep 
round to the wheel, came back with a report 
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|that the conclave were drinking cham 
} . * ; 
jand smoking cigars, The story was not un. 
\likely; but how was such an incorrigible | 
oo to be believed ? For three hours then, 
there was nothing to be done but to satisfy 
myself that the polizeis were really shirtless, | 
jand to struggle with an insane desire to 
ifly upon my portmanteau and open it, 
precisely because it was sealed up. The 
other passengers were moody, and my Russian | 
friend was not nearly so fond of me as he 
was at sea. For, you must understand, my | 
passport was good to Cronstadt ; but once 
arrived there, there was another process of 
whitewashing to be gone through ; and, tobe | 
intimate with a man whose papers might not | 
be in rule might compromise even nous 
autres. 

The port of Cronstadt was very thronged | 
and lively, and I feasted my eyes upon some | 
huge English steamers from Hull and other 
northern English ports. It did me good to 
see the Union Jack; but where were the 
gunboats, Mr. Bull? Ah! where were the 
gunboats? Failing these, there were plenty 
of Russian gunboats—black, saucy, trim, | 
diabolical, little crafts enough, which were 
steaming about as if in search of some stray 
infernal machine that might have been 
overlooked since the war time. Far away 
through the grove of masts, I could descry | 
the monarchs of the forests, the huge, half- | 
masted hulks of the Russian line-of-battle | 
ships. The stars and stripes of the great | 
American republic were very much to the | 
fore this Tuesday morning ; and, as I found | 
afterwards, the American element was what 
Americans would term almighty strong in | 
Russia. There was nothing to be seen of 
Cronstadt, the town, but the spires of some 
churches, some thundering barracks, the dome 
of the museum, and forts, forts, forts. But 
Cronstadt the port was veryjgay with dancing | 
skiffs, and swift men-o’-war boats with their 
white-clad crews, and little coteries of coquet- 
tish yachts. The sky was so bright, the 
water so blue, the flags so varied, the yachts 
so rakish and snowy-sailed, that I could have 
fancied myself for a moment in Kingstown 
harbour, on my way to Dublin, instead of 
St. Petersburg but for the forts, forts, forts. 

While I was viewing these things and 
cursing Mr. Wright (was it for this that he 
won our hearts at the Adelphi for so many 
years, inveigling us out of so many half-price 
shillings, and insidiously concealing the fact | 
of his connection with Count Orloff—now | 
Prince Dolgorouki’s secret police ?), while I 
was smoking very nearly the last cigar thatI | 
was to smoke in the open air so near St. | 
Petersburg, there had glided alongside and | 
nestled under the shadow of our big paddle- 
boxes a tiny war-steamer, or pyroscaphe, 
with a St. Andrew or blue X cross on a white 
flag at her stern, and another little flag at 
her fore, compounded of different crosses a! 
colours, and looking curiously like a Union 























|| sate the commander of the steamer. 


| and whiskered like a life- 
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Jack, though it wasn’t one by any means. 
Nigra fuit sed formosa: jet black was her 
hull, but she was comely-beautiful, a long 
lithe lizard carved in ebony, with an ivory 
streak on her back (that was her deck), and 
gliding almost noiselessly over the water. 
She looked not so much like a steamer as 
like the toy model of one seen through a 
powerful opera-glass; and her wheel and 
compass, and spider-web rigging, and shinin 
brass bolts, and beeswaxed blocks, woul 
have looked far more in pene in the toyman’s 
window in Fleet Street, London, than in this 
grim Cronstadt. She had her little murder- 
popguns though—tapering little brass play- 
things, such as you may see by dozens in a 
basket, marked eightpence each, in the same 
toyshop window. This was a Russian-built 
boat, with Russian engines, engineers, and 
crew, and she seemed to say to me mockingly : 
* Ah! we have no war-steamers, haven’t we ? 
we are dependent Ler England for our ma- 
chinery, are we ? aita bit!” She was, in 
truth, as crack a piece of naval goods as I— 
not being a judge—could wish tosee. She had 
a full crew of fine hardy fellows, spotlessly 
| clean, and attired from head to foot in white 
| duck, They were strapping, tawny, mousta- 
| chioed men; mostly, I was told, Fins. Your 
true Russian is no sailor ; though you may 
| teach him to row, reef, and steer, as you may 
teach him to dance on the tight-rope. On the 
paddle-bridge there was an arm-chair, covered 
with crimson velvet, and in it, with his feet 
on a footstool covered with the same material, 
He was 
putling a paper cigar ; he was moustachioed 
ardsman ; he was 
epauletted and belaced ; he was crossed and 
medalled for his services at the siege of 
Belleisle, doubtless; he had spotless white 
trousers tightly erences over his patent- 
leather boots; but he had not a pair of 
spurs ; though I looked for them attentively, 
| and those who state that such ornaments 
exist on the heels of Russian naval officers 
are calumniators. Instead of a sword, he 
| wore a dirk at his side, with a gold and ivory 
| hilt, very tasteful and ship-shape ; and, at the 
stern of the vessel there stood, motionless and 
rigid, a long man, with a drooping moustache 
| like an artist’s Sweetener, with a thoroughly 
| Tartar face, and clad in the eternal coarse 
| grey sack, who they said was a midship- 
| man. He had a huge hour-glass before him, 
| and two smaller quarter-hour-glasses, which 
| he turned with grave composure when the 
| sand had run out. 
| On the deck of an adjacent lighter I could 
| See, for the first time, the genuine Russian 
national costume on a score of stalwart, 
| bearded men, clad in an almost briiless felt 
hat (not unlike that patronised by the Con- 
naught bogtrotters), a sheepskin coat, with the 
skinny side out and the woolly side in (Mr. 
Brian O’Lynn’s favourite wear, and which he 
declared to be mighty convanient), baggy 
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breeches, apparently of bed-ticking, and long, 
clumsy, thick-soled boots of leather innocent 
of blacking, and worn outside the trousers, 
These poor devils had been lading a Dutch 
galliot, and it being dinner-hour, I suppose, 
had knocked off work, and were lying dead 
asleep in all sorts of wonderful positions. 
Prone to the deck on the stomach, with the 
hands and legs stretched out like so many 
turtle, conned to be the favourite posture 
for repose. But one gentleman, lying on 
his back, presented himself to my view 
in a most marvellous state of fore-short- 
ening—leaving nothing visible to me but 
the soles of his boots, the convexity of his 
stomach and the tip of his nose. By and b 
their time for turning to again came ; and, 
when I saw the mate or foreman—or whatever 
else he was—of the gang, step among them 
with a long twisted rattan, like that of the 
aoler in the bridewell scene of the Harlot’s 
rogress, and remind them that it was time 
to go to work by the gentle means of striking, 
kicking, and all but jumping on them, I 
received my first lesson, that I was in a 
country where flesh and blood are cheaper— 
much cheaper—than gentle Thomas Hood 
ever wotted of. 

We had been in our floating prison with 
the chance of being drowned, three hours in 
addition to the seventy-three we had con- 
sumed in coming from Stettin, when the door 
of the saloon was flung wide open, and a 
polizei, seemingly seized with insanity, began 
frantically vociferating “Voyageur passport ! 
Passport voyageur!” at the very top of his 
voice; which cries he continued without inter- 
mission till he either ran down, like a clock, 
or was threatened by a discreet and scanda- 
lised corporal with the disciplinary application 
of the stick if he did not desist. Poor fellow ! 
this was, very likely, all the French he knew, 
and he was proud of it! Taking this as a 

entle hint that we were to enter the saloon 
or passport purposes, we all poured into that 
apartment péle-méle like your honourable 
house to the bar of the Lords. And here we 
found several empty bottles and a strong 
smell of cigar smoke, which rather Bore out 
the wag’s story of the champagne and cigars; 
and, sitting at a table, Mr. Wright, more 
toothy than ever, the ae the helmets, 
and somebody else we little expected to see. 

There were only twenty-nine passengers 
standing round the table. Do you under- 
stand now? The thirtieth passenger was 
one of the lot—one of ces gens-la—one of 
Count Orloff’s merry men. So, at least, I 
conjecture, for he was the somebody else at 


‘the table, and he asked me, with all the cool- 


ness in the world—when my turn came, and 
as if he had never seen me before in his life— 
what my object in coming to Russia might 
be? Itold him that I voyaged pour mon 
plaisir, at which reply he seemed but mode- 
rately satisfied, and made a neat note of it 
on a sprawling sheet of paper, I had no- 
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ticed that he had been very taciturn, and, 
as 1 thought, deaf, during our passage—a 
white-faced hound !—but that he took to his 
victuals and drink very kindly ; and this was 
his object for coming to Russia. Of course, 
a Russian government employé may travel 
for his pleasure, like other folks ; ss 
on a probable salary of about forty pounds 
a-year; and this pale functionary may have 
been returning from the baths of Spa or 
Wildbad ; but it was very suspicious. I won- 
der how much he paid for his passage ! 

We did not get our passports back yet-—O 
no! but each traveller received a card on 
which was a big seal, in very coarse red wax, 
bearing the impress of the everlasting double 
eagle, and this was our passport from Cron- 
stadt to Petersburg town. Very speedily and 

ly we bade a long, long farewell to the 

ussicher Adler and Captain Steffens ; 
and, giving up our sealing-wax passports 
stepped on board the pyroscaphe. She had 
her name in gilt capitals on her paddle-boxes ; 
but I could not spell Russian then, and so re- 
mained ignorant on that subject. I ought 
not to omit stating that Mr. Wright—after 
telling us in a jaunty manner, that it was 
beautiful weather, beautiful weather, and 
that we had had a a charm- 
ing Pecunia e did not remain 
in the saloon, and he did not come with us. 
Perhaps he returned aloft to resume his 
cherub duties, or floated away, or melted 
away, or sank away. At all events, he went 
right away somewhere, and I saw him no 
more. 

During the three hours the pyroscaphe had 
been lying alongside the Preussischer Adler, 
there had been a long plank, neatly carpeted, 
sloping from the gangway of one vessel to 
that of the other. The sight of this plank, 
all ready for walking upon, and yet tabooed to 
mortal footsteps, had tantalised and riled us 
not a little. On the bulwark of the Adler 
there had been laid, at right angles to it but 
also sloping downwards, a long, heaviesh beam 
of wood painted in alternate black and white 
streaks, which was to serve as a hand-rail 
for the ladies when they made the descensus 
Averni. The opposite extremity of this beam 
was held by a Russian man-o’war'’s man on the 
speek deck ; a thick-set, moustachioed 

out in white-duck cap, frock, and trowsers. 


He held the beam in one hand, and sup- 

rted his elbow with the other; and there 
and thus I declare he held it during three 
mortal hours. It would have been about as 
easy for him to stand on one leg during 


that period. I lost sight of him occasionally, 
as I paced to and fro on the deck ; but, when I 
returned, he was always in the same position 
—astiff, motionless, impassible, with the beam 
in his right hand and his elbow in his left. 
Ido not know what amount oof stic: would 
have fallen to this poor fellows share if he 
had flinched or stumbled ; but, when I tried 
to picture to myself an English, a French, or 
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lan American sailor in a similar position, 


\I could not help admitting that Russia is 
ja country where discipline is understood, 
| not only in theory, but in practice. 

The interior of the pyroscaphe did not 

belie her exterior. She was appointed through- 
out likean English nobleman’s yacht. There 
was a tiny saloon with rosewood fixings, dis- 
temper paintings in gilt frames, damask hang- 
ings, held up by ormolu Cupids, and mirrors 
galore for the fair ladies to admire themselves 
in, The little French actress immediately con- 
verted one of them into the prettiest picture- 
frame you would desire to see in or out of 
Russia ; and, leaving Miss Wapps to inspect 
her blue-bronzed nose in another, I went on 
deck, where there were benehes on bronzed 
legs and covered with crimson velvet, and 
camp-stools with seats worked in Berlin wool. 
I have been told that the officers of the Rus- 
sian navy have a pretty talent in that genre 
of needlework. My Russian friend—who by 
this time had utterly forgotten (so it seemed) 
my existence— had found a friend of his in the 
person of the commander of the steamer, and 
the pair had retired to that officer’s private 
cabin to drink champagne. Always cham- 
pagne. I noticed that when they recognised 
each other at first, it was (oddly enongh) in 
the French language that their salutations 
were interchanged. 

We were yet in the Gulf of Finland, and 
the canal of the Neva was still far off, when 
Captain Smith—who, it will be remembered, 
had gone over to the enemy, or Wapps fac- 
tion—came over to me with overtures of peace, 
He had somehow managed to save those boots 
of his out of the general confiscation wreck, 
and carried them now like buckets. He had 
his reasons for an armistice, the captain ; for 
he remarked that we might be of great ser- 
vice to one another in the Custom House, 
“You help me, and I'll help you,” said Cap- 
tain Smith. This was all very fair and 
liberal, and on the live and let live principle, 
which I heartily admire ; but, when the -* 
tain proffered a suggestion that I should help 


him by carrying the abhorred boots with the | 


sheepskin linings, and proceeded to yoke me 
with them, milkman fashion, I resisted, and 
told him, like Gregory, that I’d not carry 
coals—nay, nor boots either. 
went on another tack ; and, conveying me toa 


secret place under the companion-ladder, ear- | 
nestly entreated me to conceal, on his behalf, | 
underneath my waistcoat, a roll of very | 
sleezy sky-blue merino, which he assured me | 
was fora dress for his little danghter Gretchen, | 
and which he had hitherto concealed in the | 


mysterious boots. I must say that the sky- 
blue merino did not look very valuable: I 
don’t think, in fact, that it was worth much 
more than a “tam ;” and I did not relish the 


idea of becoming an amateur smuggler oD | 


other merchants’ account. But what was I to 
do? The captain was a bore, but the father 
had a claim to my services. It was pleasant, 
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besides, to think that the captain had a 


daughter at all—a bright-eyed little maid, 


| with soft brown hair, perhaps ; and I pictured 


her to myself in the sky-blue merino sitting 
on the captain’s knee, while that giant mariner 
told her stories of his voyages on the salt 


| seas, and forbore in love from saying any- 
| thing about the perilous ice and the magnetic 
| islands ; nay, glossed over his shipwreck off 
| the Isle of Weazel, and made out the super- 


cargo to be an angel of light rather than a 
“tam tief.” So I smuggled Captain Smith’s 
sky-blue merino through the Custom House 
for him ; andif I had no sorer sin than that 
on my conscience, I should go to bed with a 
light heart to-night. 

In gratitude for this concession the cap- 


| tain proposed a drink, to which I nothing 


loth—for I was quite faint with the heat 
and delay—consented. The refreshment-room 
was a little mahogany box below, with a 
cut-glass chandelier hanging from the ceil- 
ing, about half-a-dozen sizes too large for 
the apartment. There was a bar covered 
with marble, and a grave waiter in black, 
with a white neckcloth and white gloves: 
a waiter who looked as if, for private or 


| political reasons, he was content to hand 


round schnapps, but that he could be an 
ambassador if he chose. There was a bar- 


| keeper, whose stock of French was restricted 
| to these three words, Eau-de-vie, Moossoo, and 


Rouble-argent. He made liberal use of 
these; and I remarked that, although it 


| was such a handsome pyroscaphe with a 


chandelier and camp stools worked in Berlin 
wool, the bar-keeper took very good dare to 
have the rouble-argent in his hand, before 
he delivered the Eau-de-vie to a Moossoo, 
Paying beforehand is the rule in Russia, 
al this is why the Russians are such bad 


paymasters. The little mahogany box is 


| crammed with passengers, talking, laughing, 
_ and shaking hands with each other in pure 
| good-nature, as men will do when they come 


| vodki, 


| to the end of a tedious journey. The wag 


from the south of France was in immense 
force, and incessantly ejaculated “ Vodki! 
Vodki!” capering about with a glass of that 
liquor in his hand, and drinking and hob- 
nebbin with everybody. I tried a glass of 

and eet ae understood what 
enuine blue ruin was. For this Vodki was 
right blue, and it tasted—ugh! of what did 
it not taste ? Bilge-water, vitriol, turpentine, 
copal-varnish, fire, and castor-oil! There 


| Was champagne, and there was Lafitte, too, 


to be had, Cognac, brantewein, schnapps, 
aniseed (of which the Russians are immode- 


_ rately fond), and an infinity of butter-brods 


| veal, bacon, sardines, and tongue. 


ore, with caviare—no more, no more of 
that !—dried belouga, smoked salmon, cold 
I don’t 
know the exact figures of the tariff of prices ; 


* Or Vodka, both terminations seem to be used indif- 


ferently. 


but I know that there was never any change 
out of a silver rouble. 

In this convivial little den, Captain Smith 
in his turn found a friend. This was no 
other than Petersen; and nothing would 
serve Captain Smith, but that I must be 
introduced to Petersen. “De agent vor de 
gompany that used do go do Helsingfors,” 
he whispered. What company, and what the 
deuce had I to do with the gompany, or 
with Petersen? However, there was no help 
for it, and I was introduced. Petersen 
daguerreotyped, would have passed very well 
for the likeness of Mr. No ; for his large 
head was joined to his long legs, with 
no perceptible torso, and with only a very 
narrow interval or belt of red plush waist- 
coat between. He had the face of a fox 
who was determined to be clean shaved or to 
die ; and, indeed, there was not a hair left 
on his face, but he had gashed himself ter- 
ribly in the operation, and his copper skin 
was laced with his red oxide of lead blood. 
He had a hat so huge and so furry in nap, 
that he looked with it on like the Lord 
Mayor’s sword-bearer, and he may, indeed, 
have been the mysterious Sword-bearer’s 
young man, of whom we heard so much 
during the sittings of the City Corporation 
Commission. When I was introduced to 
him as “ Mister aus England,” (which was all 
Captain Smith knew of my name) he opened 
his wide mouth, and stared at me with his 
fishy spherical eyes with such intensity, that 
I fancied that the sockets were pop-guns, and 
that he meant to shoot the aqueous globes 
against me. The open mouth, I think, really 
meant something, signifying that Petersen 
was hungry, and desired meat ; for the Cap- 
tain immediately afterwards whispered to 
me that we had better offer Petersen a beef- 
steak. Why any beefsteak of mine should 
be offered to Petersen I know no more than 
why the celebrated Oozly bird should hide 
his head in the sand, and whistle through the 
nape of his neck ; but I was stupefied, dazed 
with the vodki and the chandelier, the confu- 
sion of tongues, and Petersen’s eyes and hat, 
and I nodded dully in consent. A beefsteak 
in Russia means meat and potatoes, and 
bread, cheese, a bottle of Moscow beer, and 
any pretty little tiny kickshaws in the way 
of pastry that may strike William Cook. 
Petersen, who had accepted the offer by lift- 
ing the swordbearer’s hat, began snapping up 
the food like a kingfisher ; and as regards 
the payment, the we (Captain Smith being 
busily engaged somewhere else with his 
boots) vaned out to be me, and amounted to 
a silver rouble. Three and threepence for 
Petersen ! He was to give me some valuable 
information about hotels, and so forth, Peter- 
sen; but his mouth was too full for him to 
speak, He changed some money for me, 
however, and gave me, for remainin 
thalers, a greasy Russian rouble note, an 
some battered copecks. I am inclined to 
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think that Petersen benefited by this transac- 
tion considerably. 

All at once there was a cry from the pas- 
sengers above, of “Isaacs! Isaacs!” and, 
leaving Petersen still wolfing my beefsteak, 
IT hastened on deck. We had entered long 
since the canal of the broad, shallow, false, 
shining, silvery, Neva, in which the only 
navigable channel was marked out by flags. 
We had left on our right hand the palaces of 
Oranienbaum and Petergoff,and now we saw 
right ahead, flashing in the sun like the orb 
of a king, the burnished dome of the great 
cathedral of St. Izak. Then the vast work- 
shops and ship-building yards of Mr. Baird ; 
then immense tallow warehouses (looking 
like forts again), and then, starting up on 
every side, not by twos or threes, but by 
scores, and starting up, as if by magic, the 
golden spires avd domes of Petersburg ! 

I say starting up: it is the only word. 
Some half-dozen years ago I was silly enough 
to go up in a balloon, which, bursting at the 
altitude of a mile, sent its passengers down 
again. We fell over Fulham; and I shall 
never forget the agonising distinctness with 
which houses, chimneys, churches seemed 
rushing up to us instead of we coming down 
tothem. | specially remember Fulham church 
steeple, on which I expected every moment 
to be transfixed. Now, though the plane was 
horizontal, not vertical, the effect was exactly 
similar ; and, as if from the bosom of the 


Neva, the churches and palaces started up. 
We went, straight as an arrow from a 

Tartar’s bow, into the very heart of the city. 

No suburbs, no streets gradually growing 


upon you, no buildings gradually increasing 
in density. We were there ; alongside the 
English quay, in sight of the Custom-house 
and Exchange, within a stone’s throw of the 
Winter Paiace, hard by the colossal statue of 
Peter the Great, nearly opposite the senate 
and the Saint Synode, close to the ministry 
of war, within view of the Admiralty, and 
under the guns of the fortress, before you 
could say Jack Robinson. 

The English quay? Could this be Russia ? 
Palaces, villas, Corinthian columns, elegantly 
dressed ladies with parasols and lapdogs, and 
children gazing at us from the quay, hand- 
some equipages, curvetting cavaliers, and the 
notes of a military band floating on the air. 
Yes: this was Russia; and England was 
fifteen hundred real, and fifteen thousand 
moral, miles off. 

The handsome granite quays and elegantly 
dressed ladies were not for us to walk on or 
with just yet. A double line of police sen- 
tries extended from a little pavilion in which 
we landed to a low whitewashed archway on 
the other side of “5 uay, from which a 
flight of stone steps led apparently into a 
range of cellars. Walking, thred and dusty, 
through this lane of stern policemen (Liberty 
and the ladies peeping at us over the shoul- 
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feeling that I had come in the van from the 
house of detention at Cronstadt to the county 
gaol at Petersburg, and that I was down for 
three months, with hard labour; the last 
week solitary. Curiously enough, at balls, 
soirées, and suppers, at St. Petersburg, at 
Moscow, in town and country, I could never 
divest myself of that county-gaol feeling till I 
got my discharge at Cronstadt again, three 
months afterwards, 


A DULL DAY ON EXMOOR. 


Mr. Ausert Smirn, in the course of his 
entertainment at Egyptian Hall, is accus- 
tomed to preface that aimirable monologue of 
the Engineer of the Austrian Lloyd’s, with 
this remark, “ He told me the stupidest story 
that I ever heard in all my life, and now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am going to tell it to 
you.” Thus I, having passed through and 
mercifully got out of Thursday, the twenty- 
eighth day of August—the dullest day by far 
in the white annals of my summer life—am 
about to communicate that experience. 

The companions of my misfortune were two: 
Lieutenant Kidd Shinar, of Her Majesty’s 
Foot, and Olive Thompson, Esquire, of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
and, by practice, an amateur painter of land- 
scapes. The place where we three were then 
and are now residing is eminently congenial to 
all delineators of scenery. Upon the red rocks 
by the sea, on little islands in the wooded 
streams, and upon the sides of our purple 
hills, there are pitched countless tents, under 
the shelter of which the purveyors to the 
water-colour exhibitions are seen during this 
season at their pleasant toil. When they 
are not thus actively employed under 
canvas, they saunter loosely about the vil- | 
lage in intellectual gin-punch-and-Shelley- 
looking groups, with short pipes, flannel 
shirts, sketch-book, and moustachios, Our 
young ladies peep from under their slouch 

ats as they go by, upon the deathless works 
of these distinguished youths with admiration, 
and “Oh! I should dearly love to be a | 
painter's wife!” they confess at nightly toilettes | 
to their bosom friends. The parents of 
these young people, however, entertain very | 
different views upon this subject, and regard | 
our artists, as a general rule, as a less respect- | 
able order of painters and glaziers. 

Nothing but desperate ennui could | 
have made brothers of Olive Thomp- | 
son, Kidd Shinar, and me. We had 
each sat at our separate table in the Hotel 
Coffee Room for eleven days running—if I 
may apply that word to days that crawled— 
quite unconscious, as it seemed, of each 
other’s existences. When the newspaper 
was laid down by Thompson, about four feet 
from where I was, I would ring the bell to 
inquire of the waiter whether anybody was 
using the Times. When I had done sending 
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penny stamp about, Kidd Shinar would sum- lrain and me. Kidd Shinar had a bran new 
mon him in like manner, and tell him to fetch | green silk umbrella of exquisite proportions 
a lighted candle, as though there were | but rather delicate make, and his get-up was 
nothing of the kind close by. And each | effeminately gorgeous, such as encases youth 
having heard each other’s dinner orders,| upon the grassy slopes of Goodwood, or in 
we would make precisely the same gastro-|the Stand on Ascot Heath. Olive Thompson 
nomic inquiries upon our own account, as | was but little less resplendent as a member 
though we had no data to go upon. We | of the western circuit taking holiday ; and as 
behaved, indeed, we flattered ourselves (and | for myself, my clothes were from Bond Street, 
without the flattery it would be impossible | quite sufficiently unpaid for, and I also had a 
to keep this sort of thing up), as only|rather fashionable silk umbrella. We were 
English gentlemen can behave, for eleven | certainly none of us equipped for that twenty- 
wet days long. On the twelfth day Kidd|eighth day of August upon Exmoor. We 
Shinar of her Majesty’s Foot gave in, and | had railway rugs and summer overcoats how- 
commenced conversation. He made a re-\ever; and lighting our cigars, we started 
mark which was brief, to the point, and not} hopefully. There were seven hills or so 
| admissive of any obstructive argument : to be ascended before we could reach the 
. “What is to be done, to-day?” we inquired | moorland, and throughout the whole of that 
_ simultaneously of the waiter, after breakfast.| distance did Olive Thompson descant upon 
“Weil, gentlemen, I’m afraid it will be|the sublimity of a scene that was entirely 
‘vg hidden in fog; it was like talking of some 
| “Afraid! What do you mean by afraid ?”| beloved relative to an unfortuuate person 
| said the Lieutenant ; “you know it will be} who has never chanced to see that person. 
| wet, you vagabond! Is there anything} “Here’s where I took my sketch of the 
| going on besides the rain ?” Thread Stream,” said he, suddenly pulling up 
“To-day, sir—let me see, sir—the twenty-|at a cataract; “you may remember the 
| eighth? There are races at the forest to-| picture perhaps, Mr. Shinar, in the Exhibi- 
| day, sir.” tion of last year?” 
| “What forest ?” I inquired. “No, I didn’t see it,” said the Lieutenant 
“ Exmoor, sir,—Exmoor Forest.” sharply, for he was getting bored and damp. 
“But I thought Exmoor was a moor,” I} “In water-colours I conclude,” said I, 
| said,—“a place without a tree.” smiling, so that he should not miss the joke. 
“So it is,” said Thompson, “that’s why| “No, sir,” said the artist gravely, “in oils ; 
they call it a forest. it was twenty-five feet from the rie of the 
ce. Om, SiR. octagon room, and three inches from the 
“ Well, let’s go,” said I. floor ; it was considered rather fine.” 
“Exmoor is very beautiful, only a little} “Was it?” I said as drily. 
exposed in bad weather,” doubted Thomp-} There was then a silence for about a mile, 
| son. except for the soft sough of the rain, and for 
| Have you got a fly in?” asked the lieu-| the wind which caught us from time to time 
| tenant. round the corners of the road, and threatened 
| Not exactly a covered fly; no, sir; the} to overturn the whole concern into the ravine 
| covered flys are all out; we've a dog-| beneaii. 
| cart, sir.” He looked through the back| “Look out for your umbrellas at the turn 
| window where the vehicle in question was | here,” cried Thompson presently. 
| standing in the yard underashed. Therain} “I can’t hear a word you say,” roared Kidd, 
| was falling upon it slowly and steadily, just} “Look out for your——” 
as it had done at its commencement, two} The reiterated warning was lost in asudden 
| hundred and sixty-four hours before. gust ; there was a sharp whirring noise, as if 
“I don’t see any signs of a break,” said} a pheasant had started up at ike beak of me ; 
| Shinar gloomily, “do you ?” and, turning round, I perceived the lieu- 
“No; I only see a dog cart,” replied|tenant’s umbrella, upside down and in rib- 
Thompson, laughing. We all laughed, it} bons looking like nothing so much as that 
| was very excusable in people who ‘had not parachute which came toon upon Black- 
| smiled for a week. heath, so contrary to poor Mr. Cocker’s 
“Let us go,” I said once more, greatly | calculations. Kidd Shinar presented a spec- 
| refreshed. tacle so utterly wretched, and appeared so de- 
| _ “Let's!” echoed the other two. We got a} spairingly unconscious of the rain, which was 
| bill of the entertainment, whose very sim- | just beginning to spoil his beautifully brushed 
| plicity (a farmer’s plate, a pony race, and a| hat, that I could scarcely hold on for laugh- 
donkey race) seemed to promise well; and|ing. Thompson, who had had nothing but 
Thompson, who knew the ten miles that lay | the drippings of this green umbrella by way 
between us and the festive scene, agreed | of shelter (which had already. turned his blue 
to drive. I insisted upon sitting behind, | cravat yellow), was not displeased. 
because I am of a modest and retiring nature} “I vote we go back,” exclaimed Kidd 
by birth, and because I saw that my two| Shinar. 
friends would thus intervene between the! “QO, no,” said the barrister (who had a 
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waterproof), “the weather is looking better, 
and it’s almost as far back as forward.” The 
lieutenant locked at his own exquisite boots 
inquiringly, and then began to whistle. 

“That is Badgerley yonder, if you could 
see it,” said Thompson, after a long pause ; 
“have you ever heard of the Doones of Bad- 
gerley ?” 

I thought I was in for some anecdotes of 
the aristocracy ; but I was dry, and tolerably 
good-humoured, and I returned for answer, 
that I had not, and that I felt much interest 
in the Doones of Badgerley. 

“T can tell you all about the Doones of 
Yorkshire,” said the lieutenant sulkily, “if 
that’s anything to do with it. Doone was 
sheriff, and kept the hounds, and I’ve been 
at his place many times. He had a brother 
somewhere in the south.” 

“Ah, but he didn’t commit murder and 
eat human flesh habitually, as these Doones 
of Badgerley did—did he ?” urged Thomp- 
son. 

“T dare say. They were a queer lot, I be- 
lieve,” said Shinar, grimly. 

“Bless my soul!” cried I, “it’s raining 
very hard ; don’t you think we had better go 
back ?” 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear fellow,” said 
Thompson, laughing; “poor Doone was 
hung in chains on yon hillock, just seventy 
years ago. He had made an excursion with 
some members of his family to a desolate 
farm near Barnstaple, when nobody was 
at that time at home but an infant and 
a maidservant in charge of it; the latter, 
seeing the Doones ride up, and being 
aware, although she did not know them, 
that she had nothing to offer people of 
their quality, left the child in the cradle, and 
got into the oven out of their way. The 
visitors then roamed over the establishment, 
selecting such things as they had occasion 
for, and afterwards sat down in the kitchen 
to the baby and onions. Mr. D., however, 
with a poetic spirit that did him honour at the 
moment, but which afterwards caused him 
to be hung in chains, chose to deliver himself 
of the following distich, which he addressed 
extemporaneously to the food in question ; 


* Child, if they asks thee who eat thee, 
Say thou *twas Doones of Badgerley.’ 


“The girl in the oven, who had a talent 
for remembering verses, bore these words 
carefully in her mind, and after the depar- 
ture of the Doones to their private resi- 


dence yonder, she gave such information to 
the local constabulary that the result was 
the violent extinction of the whole family. 
without even an appeal to the Sir George 
Grey of the period.’ 

“ How was it the girl was not done brown 
in the oven?” asked the lieutenant tena- 
ciously. 

“It was on a Sunday,” answered Thomp- 
son, with calm triumph, “and the farmer was 
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very properly accustomed to confine the 
household to cold meat upon that day.” 

We had now got upon the great waste of 
Exmoor, which is interspersed with danger- 
ous peat bogs and morasses, and extends 
about ten miles every way, with scarcely a 
fence or a tree. The rain drove up between 
the low hills in dense masses, but descended 
less thickly upon the higher parts of the road, 
from which we could see a good way round, 
On our left lay the little sluggish stream, not 
a yard across, which from this desolate birth- 
place flows down, through a land of plenty, 
of park and meadow, of orchard and corn- | 
field, by the old cathedral city to the southern | 
shore. Our attention was drawn to it on a 
sudden by Kidd Shinar. 

“My precious jingo !”—that was the lieu- | 
tenant’s expression—“if they ain’t red | 
deer !” I 

Red deer they were, bounding one after | 
the other 
any effort, and then pacing grandly on into | 
the mist: the highest antlered of them, | 
the stag of stags, leading by a few paces the 
royal herd, These red deer of Exmoor are 
among the few still left in England except 
in parks. They are hunted by a peculiar 
breed of dogs, fuller of tone and deeper 
of tongue than common, and, as some of the 
north country sportsmen observe, by a pecu- 
liar breed of men. The truth is, several | 
matters have to be observed in the pursuit of | 
deer, which are unknown to men accustomed | 


only to follow smaller game ; and those who |. 


don’t regard such particulars must expect | 
to be stigmatised sometimes as a pack of | 
foolish fox-hunters. The fox-hunters we 
know, in their own country, take it out, in 
their turn, upon the hare-hunters, who are 
sometimes addressed as thistle-whippers. This 
finding the deer for ourselves, or at least going 
to look for it after it has been marked down, 
seems a far nobler method than that of turn- 
ing the astonished animal out of the back 
door of an omnibus ; and the death he some- 
times dies here, at bay in the dark Devon 
stream, or leaping in mad career down some 
red precipice sheer on to the sea-shore, seems | 
fine and fitting. I happened to remark some- 
thing like this to the lieutenant, whereupon 
he mounted his deer hobby, holding on prin- 
cipally by the antlers, upon the different 
stages and varieties of which he dilated, in | 
the pouring rain, until I was almost ready | 
to drop. As a botanist is the last person 
whom I would ask to sympathise with me 
upon the delights of floriculture, so I am | 
well purposed never again to put a sports- | 
man upon the scent of his favourite game. | 
We came continually upon great quan- | 
tities of fine oxen looking quite oily 
in the rain, and among large droves of 
Exmoor ponies, beautiful-eyed and elo- 
quent featured, but unkempt and shaggy 
enough, and seeming piteously thin by reason | 
of their long coats Luring got wet through, | 
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and clinging to their bodies ; one particularly 
pretty fellow, standing under a little tower 
with no roof to it, built into such a wall 
as the Picts and Scots might have erected, 
looked out upon us with an Irish com- 
| plaeency, that made me laugh aloud. My 
| eompanions, become by this time mere human 
| sponges—Thompson’s waterproof, by the bye, 
| as wet on one side as the other, and 
looking like a great piece of blotting-paper— 
| were quite incapable of seeing humour in 
| anything; nor did they take any interest in 
_ the cost of these little nags, from five pounds 
up to the fancy price of fifteen, with which, 
| as well as with much other useful informa- 
| tion, I attempted to favour them. 

| Arriving at last at the village, where 
| the people seemed to be going about much as 
usual, and the day not to be considered by 
any means a wet one, we asked a crowd of 
men who were standing about a cottage door, 
which was the way to the inn ? 

“This is the inn,” said they, “and nothing 
but it.” 

It was a four-roomed dwelling, of which 
one apartment was a sleeping-room, and the 
other three were filled with sixty-eight copper- 
coloured natives from the neighbouring iron 
mines. Kidd Shinar, who had fed himself in 
the spirit for the last five miles upon imagi- 
nary beefsteaks and cutlets at the very least, 
with tarts and clotted cream to follow ; who 
had been warming his hands and drying him- 
self, in idea, by a blazing fire in a private 
room ; who hadalmost gone to bed, I may say, 
by anticipation, in a magnificent chamber, 
attended by obsequious waiters with con- 
tinuous brandy and water, hot—Kidd Shinar 
groaned. 

Olive Thompson and I took him by the 
hands in pity, and led him in, and these rude 
men, touched by our inexpressibly pitiable 
condition, made room for us around the little 
fire. ‘They themselves were wet, it is true, 
but it was their normal state to be so, for 
upon Exmoor it always rains. They crowded 
round Kidd Shinar’s umbrella (that was) and 
around mine, which was entirely paralysed 
on one side, as though they were unaware 
of the original intention of umbrellas. 

“Ask for a private room,” said Shinar, 
dolefally. 

“With turtle and devilled whitebait,” 
added Thompson ; “do!” 

But, room was made for us at the table, 
presently, and we sat down to cold meat and 
capital beer. Wherever we sat, or moved, or 
hung our hats or coats, or stood still, there 
was a puddle. Whenever we shook our 
heads in the negative,a halo of rain-water 
was cast from them as from a housemaid’s 
mop. Shinar’s moustaches hung down per- 
pendicularly from his lip like those of a 
Chinese mandarin. After these two men 
had dined, however, their sentiments and 
feelings were so greatly changed that they 
proceeded to contemplate walking a mile and 
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a half up-bill to an open moor whereupon the 
race-course was, and thither at last they 
went. As, in the first place, I had not been 
so cast down by misfortune as they, so I was 
not now so unduly excited by cold meat and 
partial dryness. as to venture out again un- 
necessarily, but remained in company with 
about half of our copper-coloured Friends. 
They were as fine and intelligent looking 
a set of men as I ever saw, and the one 
or two women among them, remarkably 
bright-eyed and cleanly. There was no 
drunkenness, to be called so, and very 
little quarrelling ; but I was told that there 
were almost as many folks in that Exmoor 
beer-house every day as upon this parti- 
cular occasion. The village Simonsbath, 


which will soon be a town, and probably one 
day a very large one, is at present in its 
infaney; but a handsome church is built 
prmecene clergyman not 


there, and a 
yet appointed; we will nape for mecha- 
nics’ institute and lending library in due 
time. The mines in its neighbourhood have 
been taken on trial by three of the largest 
companies in England, and bid fair to 
make a populous haunt and busy mart of 
this barren and unproductive moor. I 
confess that I like the miner, and think 
him a very civil fellow at bottom. He won’t 
be domineered over, and he won’t stand soft 
soap (nor any other soap, to look at him); 
but when you have drunk out of his own 
quart pot, and taken a spark from his own 
short pipe, he is an honest, kind-hearted, 
sensible person, and has as large a stock of 
good feelings about him as of bad words. 
I, for my part, got on capitally with my 
neighbours on either side ; and, if I did treat 
them to a glass or two, it was not until I had 
artaken of their own hospitality first. 

heir conversation ran, for the most part, 
upon the prospects of the pits: “if the lode 
goes wedge-like, with the smaller end down, 
why then it soon comes to an end; but, if the 
small end is uppermost, there’s no knowing 
where it mayn't spread below,” they said; 
and seemed to take an interest in the matter 
generally, apart from its relation to them- 
selves, They did not complain much of 
anything, except of “Capel,” who seemed to 
stand in the way of everybody dreadfully. 
He made their work harder; he lowered 
their wages; he doubled their toil-time ; 
and he defrauded, at the same moment, the 
whole of the three companies. I took him 
to be some wicked overlooker, or unjust 
steward, for a long while, until I learned 
that Capel broke their pick-axes and shovels. 
When I asked who he really was, in order to 
expose such a ruffian in this journal, he 
turned out to be some unpleasant mineral 
substance, which the miners are constantly 
coming upon, hard as the iron they are in 
search of, but not nearly so valuable. 

There was a deal of singing going on all 
this time, for the most part neither spirited, 
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humorous, nor decent ; otherwise the hour 
passed pleasantly enough until my two 
companions returned, if indeed these miser- 
ables were they! If they went out sponges, 
what marine invective can express their 
appearance when they got back again? 
They were sodden and dripping wet as well ; 
they were pulp in the third stage, and might 
have been made into a couple of sheets of 
foolscap by one process of a paper-machine. 
They had waded, it seemed, through a marsh 
and quagmire up to the festive scene, and, 
bivouacking under a nd stand of five 
planks which let in the rain, and where 
refreshments were selling solely in the shape of 
great sticks of peppermint, they had witnessed 
a crowd of ponies start out into the blinding 
mist, and not come back again. They had 
waited a reasonable time, allowing for the 
length of the course, and then returned, con- 
cluding that the whole of the competitors 
were lost. They said that it rained far 
worse than ever ; that they thought they had 
caught their deaths of cold; and that they 
were both going to bed immediately. The 
landlord replied to this, that there was but 
one bed in the house, and that there was 
a sick person in it already (a sick per- 
son above all that harmony from forty 
voices!) but that he would lend them 
such clothes as he had, with pleasure. A 
little space was cleared in front of the fire, 
and then and there the man of the law and 
the man of the sword disrobed and re- 
arranged themselves; never was metamor- 
phosis more complete. I gave up from thai 
moment every stitch of faith about “ once 
a gentleman always a gentleman,” and trans- 
formed it, at once, to clothes. I doubt whether 
even my own appearance—which is eminently 
aristocratic — could have survived the 
change. 

I shook hands with the more friendly 
of my copper-coloured companions and 
mounted once more behind the dog-cart ; 
the pair in front were as wet as ever in five 
minutes, and much more ridiculous. I, my- 
self, was very little better off, for my poor 
paralysed umbrella got a stroke in its fifth 
rib, and Thompson drove too quickly to admit 
of my holding it = properly, and keeping 
myself on my perch at the same time; he 
was very savage, and so was the lieutenant. 
The rain and the wind increased as we 
topped the moor again, and the mare did not 
like to face them ; an angry man makes but 
a bad driver ; and as she swerved from side to 
side, then jibbed, then reared, I saw that 
matters were getting serious. As we were 
nearing a little bridge upon our way, with a 
steep bank and a brook upon the right, the 
creature became quite unmanageable; I 
jumped out to run to her head, but she was 
too quick for me; she gave one mad plunge 
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| to the left, and, at a sharp cut of the whip in 
| punishment, ran the wheels back to the very 
parapet, stood straight up on her hind legs, 
and fell over—down the height, backward— 
dog-cart and all, I never expected to see 
either of my companions alive again, but they 
fell clear of the vehicle, one on each side of 
the ditch, and sprang to their feet at once, 

“ My precious jingo!” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, not without a touch of gratitude in 
his tone. 

“Tt was my fault,” said Thompson. 

The mare was all this time committin 
the most determined suicide with her hea 
under water in a narrow ditch; the shafts 
were broken, but she was sufficiently bound 
to the cart — poor thing — for it to pre- 
vent her rising. We cut her loose and got her 
up unhurt ; that was the sole thing, except 
our personal safety, to congratulate ourselves 
upon. The rain was getting a trifle worse, 
the wind was cuntalely more violent, we 
were five miles distant from any house—save 
that of Mr. Doone’s of Badgerley—upon 
Exmoor, and it was getting dark. 

I have been present during the worst part, 
—the longest half, that is—of a meeting 
at Exeter Hall. I have heard five Pro- 
tectionist speakers—one down and the other 
come on—at an agricultural banquet. I 
have listened to a Latin declamation at 
the University, from the lips of a public 
orator. I have heard the same story, for 
the fourth time, at mess. I was once ata 
convocation of the Clergy of ——, but no 
experience of dreariness and weariness that I 
can call to mind, endures comparison with 
our walk home from Exmoor. The mare fell 
lame, and kept limping and slipping behind 
us, exciting our wrath and woun ing our 
sympathies at the same time. The men fell 
lame—Thompson and Shinar—the landlord’s 
shoes being much too big for them and 
full of bumps, and presently Shinar lost one 
of his altogether. Our all having to poke 





about for that shoe in the wind and the rain, 
and the mud, and the half-darkness, was a 
wretched incident ; and when he had found 
it, big as it was, he couldn't get it on again. 
None of us spoke, except once ; then Thomp- 
son, who was much the biggest of the three, 
inquired, in an awful kind of murdering 
voice, which of us had first proposed going to 
these Exmoor Races? The ravine was on 
one side of me with a sheer precipice of fifty 
feet, and I hastened to lay it all upon the 
waiter. 

“Then I'll kill that waiter,” said Thomp- 
son, solemnly. 

“ And so will I,” added Lieutenant Shinar. 

But neither of them did it, and we wound 
up that dismal day with a jovial evening. 
throughout which the spared waiter waited 
wonderfully. 
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